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VOL. 1. NO. 37 
New Game Laws. 


All Hunters Must Have Licence 
This Year, 


A copy of the new frame laws of th 


received and they contain 
changes, 
have a licence this year, 

The new laws are ; 

Sunday shooting is prohibited, 

Hunting over enclosed lands pro 
| hibited without 
consent of the owner or 
| thereof, 
The killing of animals under one 
| | Year of age is prohibited, 
| Mountain sheep (2 


's SO 


SETI ep TY UME rere males . only) 
Mon i r 2 , , Se 

That this year will be the banner year in the production of farm \eatiek bo Cena? i Matin | 
crops, | _ * Leann al 

That's good news—and its news that should make the farmer sit up |} Buffalo, Kik, Wapiti--Close, 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his faim to make 
it a better novey-maker and te make the years to come * banner” 
as well. No farm is well equipped unless it has properly painted build- 
ings, Whatis worth building is surely worth protecting, The paint 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that is proof fy! 
against the worst weather—that js made especially for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT. Be sure and ff) Ducks and Swans (sve or purchase 
have no other, You will find itn a million farms in Canada, and in the | tubibited bn I : 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it, And there are ood rea. pr bite between March Ist 
says for that. Pind out what reasons these are—and examine our cole fF] September 20)-Qpen Apgust 28 to 
qurs and see which yor require : | Deveynber Bt, 


years ober, 


j(Lonty) 
her Lith, 


Open November to Decem- 


ete, (sale ar purchase prohibited be- 
tween March 1 and September 20) 
Open Sept. Ist to December Bist, 
Prairie Chicken, Partridge, ete, (10 
jper day, 100 per season), 
hibited) Open October, 
Hyngavian Paptridge-— Close. 
Mink, Fishey or Marten—Jan., Feb,, 
Mary.. Npy., Dee, 
Beaver Close, 
} Ofter and Muskyate 
| Maich, April, Noy., Dee. 


R, E, A, COLP, PROPRIETOR 


Sale pyre 


Jan. 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEEB and SALE STABLE, 


LIGHT and 
HEAVY DRAYING, 


}yeen ene hour after 
' howe before SMNVIEe, 
Ny person shall destroy game by 
j Meats af poison, naveoties, 
(punts, nightlights, traps, snares, 
jsWwivel, spt, adttomatic or machine 


shot wun, 
; ow. 


surken 


o person ghall export game with- 
joul a& pennit from the Minister of 
Agriculture, 


Come in and see our line of— 
ee STIR 1 
e e e destroy. gy take the eges of any gaiue 
om § ga ion ti ICS for other bird protected by the Game 
2 Act, 


| . 
hunt bigg game, 


PRICES 


MOVIE 
RIGHT, | No person shall liad die ganae with- 
pout a licence, 


No person shatl buy or seil any 


game heads unless branded ly the 


Departinent, 


| No person shall buy and sell, deal ér 


= i ‘i traffic in the flesh of any big game or 
arness is going ey ‘Gaetge te. me i ; @ 
” ery day now and if } sens bind without a licence, j 
ae, ave in need of } No person shall act as gride ol 
way oalland see aye fF} 


camp helper without a licence. 
4 


as T have a large as 9) Ail birds are pratected except wild 
Collars complete, | 


Very best 


Priees from $25,0Q to $47,00 per set. 


Diaca, Plows, Pagkers, Harrows, Wagon Potato Diggers, 
terms will be given, 


Don't forget that the RUMLEY THRESHERS and 
PLOWING OUTFITS arc the best on the market 


And when you buy these you make no mistake 


Bow Island. 


sortinent, 


lhawks, Cooper's hawks, hawk owls, 
j blackbirds, grackles, Knylish spar- 
}voWs, loons, cormorants, pelicans and 
| magypies, 


LICENCES NON-RESIDENTS, 


General game licence $25.00 
Bird game licence - - 5.00 


A, SWENNUMSON, 


| Trapper’s licence 20.00 


RESLDUN®, 


| Big itv Heonce (resident) $2.50 


{Big game licence (resident farn- 


| ers) . - - - 1.00 
' Bird game (residents of cities, 
towns and villages) b. 2h, 
or Guide licences - 5,00 
, L a Cop helpur's licyeney, - - 2.50 


| Game dealer's licence 1A 
Market hunter's ligeney . 3.00 


Fines shall not, exyaent Bae, 


Granaries. 


BOUNTIFUL VALLEY, 


above naiwed disteieg ty the Labor 
Hall, i) was degided that the RECTELADY 
We have a complote stock of Material es Jshould write the Departayont of the 
nociully for this work, Farmers should 


see us before buying elsewhere, 


Interior with yeg@ard te having ow 
i ¢ . 
| district phycod en all new maps. 


Hot ave as follows: J, H. Martin 
| Mayor; Sandy Waddell, distvict ean 
jstable ; R,G, McDowell, aeretary, 
Mr. and Mrs, Reay BK. Foreman wer 
}visitays to Medicine Hat last Thurs 
| day. 

R. E. A, Colp has sold his team o 


Prices as Low as the Lowest, 
Grades Guaranteed, 


diver, 
Handy Waddell is 
fencing his homestead this fall, 


Province of Alberta have just) been 


many | 
Al hunters ave obliged to 


having obtained the! Manitoba and Saskatchewan will 
oecupant | extended 


Antelope (2 males ouly)—Open Oct- 


Deery Moose (1) male only), Caribou) 
: | 


Feb,, | 


|} No persan shall shoot or hunt be-} 


Suysel and one | immigration 


| Ottawa, Aug. 11, 


No dog shall be used by anyone to | 


Hgeere, Craws, eagles, goshawks, pigeon | 


Resources 


e 


Will Probably be Given the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Ottawa, Ang, 10, 
provinces will be given control of nat- 
| ural vesources by Federal Government 
Ininerals, water-power, and’ second- 
~) class land, all except homestead lands, 


to the Hudson Bay and 
Alberta to the Peace River, 

Phe settlement will give the pro- 
| Vinees of Manitoba, Alberta and Sask- 
»)atchewan all mines, minerals, mineral 


| 
-jland and voyalties, all lumber, and 


} timber and land, sWamp land, grazing 
land, all land requiring irrigation and 
all water and water power covered by 
| the irvigation act. 

The only question of principle left 

| Unsettled is how much —if any—of the 


Hliew af lands should be cut off, and 


and | Chis will be discussed at a conference | 


jheld) between the members of the 
Dominion Cablnet ahd the provincial 
| premiers as soon as possible afro the 
| ministers return from. (yeiy eonstitus! 
| encies and doubtless will be settled on | 
4 fair basis, | 
| ‘The principle has heen recognised 
tby Sir Wilfrid Laurier that the three 
|prairie provinces ave gatitled to their | 
jnatural resources the same as the 
| other provinces of the Dominion with 
the single exception of the land fairly 
fit for homesteading Without expendi. | 
ture of money, which land Must be} 
jvetained hy the Dominion far free 
homesteads in cCOMpAnCO with its | 
Polley aa promises, 


| 
There is likely to} 
} bea hitch in the negotiations looking 

}lowards the prairie PLaAvijwes being | 
given control of theiy Jands and re- 

sources, It is yaderstood here Laday' 
that the provincial governments insist | 


) “Pe teotaining the increased subsidy | i 

vi “~ ¥ alge vee i ; 

No person shall wablbotty disturb, [not meet with the federal goverment | 
I wy 


ace tS 
| aupproy al, Some Conese ray le 
} 

j reached, howeyogsy 


: 
| Methodist Church Notes, | 


A lectuve ju the Fairlight School. | 
house will be given by the Rev. M. LL. 
) Wright on Wednesday evening, Aug. | 


}2ard, on ‘Anticosti? (the sailor's | 
graveyard), Proceeds for the organ | 
| fund, 

Next Sunday, August 20th, the Rev. 
r, C. Buchanan, sapt. of Inissions, | 


} will give an address on Missions inj 


} Alberta um LO.O.e. hall at'7.30 p.m. 
|'There will also be a baptismal service, 
On Sunday, August 27, Rev. M. L,! 
| Wright will hold a baptismal service 
at My. D. M. 


Those wishing their chiktven baptixed 


Garrison’s at S80 p.in, 


4 } 
wre invited to beings them to this ser} 


| vice, 
On Sanday evening last the follow. 
to the 


line appobntimenis were made 
'Q.0.0, of the Methodist Church 

Stewards, Mr. 
Puller, 


kins, Shearer and ¥, 


Society Rep. Messrs. Hop- 


thurlbat.  tin- 


ance committee, Messrs. 8, Smith, 8 


Stewards, Akessws, Bell and Pol- 
litt: Soc ioty Rep. Messrs, Saggaser 
Aad Depo, 

At Kainlight—Steward, My. &, Uath- 
er; Society Rep,, Ma. A. Woigdat. 

At Sunnyvale 


were 


M, Garrison ; Steward, De. Stoney, 
The delegyie from, Bow Island to 
the Moidticine kkat distwict meeting, 
which meets at Medicine Hat Mouday, 
August 21st, shall be appointed at the 


Ata meeting of (yo yootdents of the|Q.0.B, whieh meets in the Parsonage, | 


on Satunday, August th, at & yun, 


‘| On Friday evening, August 
LOO, hall, the: 


25th, in the 
Rev. A. Armstrong (late of His 


Phe results of a hotly contested bal-| Majesty's forces in India) will 
, dokiver his famous lecture “Pan 
-| dite 


Ramabae” (4 high-elyss 
Hindu woman) This lectare 
‘jhas lately heen given ot Bur- 


| Aled houses, 


Those who were 


structive, and say that the lec- 


contemplating |turery helt his audience spell- 


bound by his clear and forceful 


ns er 


Control of Natural 


The three prairie 


be) 


jtevenue now allowed the province in| 


ca 
A. Russell ayeh Ma. A. ? | iW € . | 
lp, Mowe and bh. Beattie, ly VI q al ‘ 8s 
Ay Courtland Hill the appointments! 


Society Reps Me. D, 


-jdette and Fertile Plains to we't| 


ft} present speak of the lecture as. 
dvivers and purchased » faucy single| being both Interesting and in- 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 


| THE BIGCEST CROP 


_ That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever 
Is noW growing, 


DON’T FORGET 


l'o order your Binder waurly or you may not be 
able to get one, owing to the great number that 
Will be required to harvest this crop. 


| BE SURE 


seen 


Before buying your machine to 
the merits of the 


MASSEY-HARRIS BINDER, 


rhe machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


BEST 


Harvesting machine on earth to-day. 


inquire into 


| 


The hundreds of thousands of satisfied users throughout 
the world is its best recommendation to you. 


| E. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


iid ucihaacidkse ctl 


90Sets Harness 


TO BE SOLD AT THE 


PIONEER HARNESS STORE, 


W. R. BIRTCH, PROPR. 


Now is Your Opportunity. Prices are Right. 


NO INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 
LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 


WE HAVE THE CHEAPEST LOTS 
ON THE MARKET, 


Call or write the--- 


E. C. LUDTKE LAND CO, 


J.P., Notary Public and 
Financial Brokers. 


| 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours 


A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
\ GOOD BREAD, 
For every Household, We, a Loaf, 3 for 25e. 


PIONEER MEAT |———— = 
pan SUN LEE LAUNDRY 


T Whitnoy.. Propr, 
B,.t, Winey, EOP! | QUEEN'S RESTAURANT 


| ~ —— ——== Main Street, Bow Island 


for Sale. Prompt & Careful Attention 


N. 1-2 1-11-11, 2 miles from town, |All work 
"$28 per acre, $10 per acve cash and 
{tems on balonce, : 

N, 1-2 20-12-10, $21 per acre, 85 per aa agar 

ve cash, balance to suit, fe 
eM SIS. Let sec, U-tito,|¥Our patronage solicited, 
$29 per acre cash, 
Late 15, 16, 17, 18, 10, 20, 22, 23, 244] = = — — — 
| 25, in Block 2, 8100, 
Lot 5, Block 5, $100, 
Lots 1, 16, 17, 18, Block 1, $100, ; 
{| Half cash, balance six months, with 

Block 6, 


Mie at to a, nook & noise OTTY RESTAURANT 


Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


vvefully supervised 
hy the proprietor. 


JUST OPENED UP. 


Mr. and Mors, 
|xpent Sunday with Ma, aad Mos, Geo, | scription of one of the greatest 
Louse, 


Martin aud family} utterances and by his vivid de-| 


of living women and of her 


Lots 21 to 80, 
| Above lots in Olquist townsite, AND BAKERY, 


New York Underwriters & Insurance, 


GREAT WEST REALTY CoO. |W. Preskey and L. Brickiey, Proprs. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


Mos, Lowas is packing avifle around 
these days and is looking for the por 
son Who has her dog Bin, 

Mrs. Russell sen, of Si. Vincent, 
Minn., is sojourning with her son A, 
Cy, Russell, 


great works of philanthropy, Kk, M. Hotcrorr, Bow Ave., Bow Isd. 
Mr.. Armstrong comes under 
the auspicos of the Ladies’ Aid 
of the Methodist Church, who 
have undertaken to provide a . - sat geen 
good musical programme. Advertise your Wants, 


Meals served on the shortest notice, 


Comunissioner to Administer Oaths 


A Good service and careful attention. 
and take and veceive affidavits, ete, 


Nice line of Confeetionery and Fresh 
Pruit, 


STREET 


MAIN 


BOW ISLAND 


— 


THE REVIEW BOW ISLAND. ALBERVA 


‘Nae ag tmp 
in ~ term ae i ae, 
co aceedetl . : 


ts 


er 


in the lords of | Indianapolis that the 


peeuliarity 


USEFUL AROUND TRE FARM 


et \| Has a Corn Any Roots? ng this candidate, Jor 


| creation Chamber of Commerce 


’ 
same ow ner s System Requires Frequent Cleansing | 


| 
Knalased.pleane And one-dolier = | Judging by the pain they eat se the y Ove day, having surprised a man Patehen Il., had recently worked am te Not enly mee td inet as well, 
which ple Re we 1 me two large soa || to yeties have roots, branches and stems, Basil jmaking a more deliberate and careful | in 2.051, with the Iaet half in one | your body urs’ ' i be i Beg 
bottles of Nerviline It is a snedy \| eured, however, if you apply Putnam S| seputiny than usual, she expressed der}minute and the last quarter im 10 sec | Otherwise | it ‘ At 4 ae nm a an 
that 1 do Mint dare fe be withtike: It | «a a Se Painless Corn Extractor Alwave sate.) opinion to James, the elevator Man Jonas : wastes that 1 og Up g' wae or 
especially ed around the farm for} always prompt, and invariably satisfac You needn't talk about the vanity This work vodoubtedly demonstrates] health, Muc he .- to “ in time. Use | 
matte ene The worst uenrilpin it| M RS. Smith was showitg a visitor) tory Forty vears of success statds be- | women after that, she exclaimed |that the big son of Joe Patehen- Bessie) pr, Hamilton's Pills; they strengthe n / 
cure ut one Wor & cold, sore throat i ew hat tree she had recently | hind Putnam's Painless Corn Extractor. | eeornty lly; men look at themselves! Bonehill has a rare turn of speed and | and regulate the bowels, couies diges ; 
or chest aifectio thir better | purchased when ttle Samuel [gold by druggists, price 25« | twice long and twice as intently as }ytso that be will be veady for the nirees | tion, enrich the blood and thereby forti : 
than X , 5 ime in and neglected to remove his | the vainest ‘woman that ever, breath-| when the bell rings, but all the talk/ fy the nerves and Jay the foundation At i 
vz Vivant | king t COUCH BIG G TOUN0G) te a ee eS ee ee cr inbout this horse being favorite for the lasting good health, . ’ 
i Ri Che abe. said | On ‘the first night of the representa You dida‘t hear what he said. to | Detroit. classic. is.‘ bunk’* pure and Dr. Hamilton's” PINs bring with dnd | 
( Nerv hin Sold by all Samiel, wkat did T buy that bat) ion of one of Jerrold’s pieces, a sue! me, did yvou?*’* neked Jaties simple Why should he be? Tle has) vitality so much sought for today; thew 
dealers, in nd. i bottles jtree for? 5 hoy | CeSsfal adapter from the Preneb rallied ‘*No neve Ney Woh hard face o shown infuse a feeling of fveshuess and spirit 
“oP 1.08 vuswered Samuel, Ul him on his hervousness } ‘He said, ‘1'v@ béen drunk for four! that he is a real hors while]jn those who have been ailing for years 
ae een | Aid T wasn ‘t'to fell anybody ‘T°’ said the adapter, ‘‘never feel) days, an’ 1 juet wanted to see how || some of the others that he will age to] Really no medicine so potent. Price &. 
aan vee one " | en uervous on the first night of my | looked meet at Detroit and other places along) yt all dealers ‘ ‘ 
SNOW INDOORS  mande¥ aanreing: Me Moody, we baeccs.’ : the line have raced well, For instance, . aay 
at » ewe eda ey be Y villist, entered a Chicago drug stere *“*Ah, my boy Jerrold replied, | Walte Cox's entry Branham Baugh ESS 
snow Wit ! Tne the ting tracts ‘you are alwavs Certain 6f success. | fas Hinan, raced right around 2.04 heat after comie-opera palace, the furnishings of 
: ese t the back of the stare sat an elder |Your pieces have all been tried be-) | heat last your, and before the campaign) iia), wore imported from abread at 
, ofl i ly and distinguished citivén’ reading 8) fore.** | The Herseman of 1910 was more than half through it unheard-of expense. Alexis himself 
Call ¢ Ww 4 . \ morning newspaper YW was seriously disappointed with } was common talk th was being wore a uniform of glaring green and 
cet Hospucr A. : Mr. Moody approached the gentle-}q certain book written by one of his a saved for the big slow pacing stakes gold He had polished manners and 4 
per ture e¢ e ht ys e the nd threw one of the temperance | friends eS | for 1911, and it was also figured that spoke excellent Freneh Were is a 
drop ab inte that were formed tracts on the paper before him This friend heard that Jerrold had Last month at Indiana polis, Ind... R all of the rich purses were made to description ‘of his personal appearance 
The’ « wy } entice re rh ld gontlems glanced at the expressed his disappointment, and J. Mackenzie, of Winnipeg, bought four) order for him luring the last days of his rule: 
cord, beeurres Stockholn a very then, looking benignantly | Questioned hit head of trotting-bred stock for impor] Ax a matter of fact, Joe ‘hen LE) 8" Flix face was as black as. blacl 
cold, clear night evening party w ake ‘I hear you. said was tle tation to ¢ anada, The horses are: jhas done nothing to warant his oceupy could be. Tt was far more Bthiopian 
rhs BLS  behagata In ladbecith Ph det Ag Are vou a reformed drunkard? | worst book T ever wrote Penisn Maid, 2.0414, by Pennant—|ing the position of favorite over Bran wn the average negro in the north 
thered in a sing 0 it became N ia ght n ** eriad Moody, ‘*No, I didn’t,’’ came the answer; Seneca Maid (dam of Mayflower, | jan Baughman, or a number of the Th . profite Wak hlmost triangular, and 
uel uti shat. anv hw ’ omplain atid : I anid it was the worst book anybody 222M , by John Adams; J C. Simpson, | other for that matter, for several of a Sing dropped straight off. Behind 
ed of feeling ill. An atton pt was made Then why in | ion't you re-| aver wrote.’’ 2.17%, by San Mateo; El Vivillo, by Ithe candidates have a‘ ninch more = a spectactes his cyes were sunk 
Ne raise a windoy but the sa e had) form??? quietly asked the ld gentle | The Libretto; and A three vearold filly jexperience at the racing game than} he the whites were diseolored té 
yeen frozen in their pla i was | | ; " by Peter the Great, 2.074. «Young Joe'’ has had. However, the, ©). 2)" brdven?” 
npossible t move th : ey | ine of the briefest and no doubt one Penisa Maid was the leading race | latter poeResken much clase had willl’ dirty brown, A : eae 
iw: tine . ° Swees there wat it f : }of the most sincere addresses ever de! jaye of 1900 among the trotters, and a : , I 7 odGd’Réeouie-of him In Deeember, 1908, the poople arose 
one thing TT It w ‘ t The Re I Ake at a farewell dit-|jivered on the subject of capital pun- | 4), perts who have been watching’ on" tive mat NY wart , npon, but all and drove him ont, ‘the administra 
honld ea P “ of in New York, said of an over-zeal jishment was made in Worcester County, | 4). early tr ining ot Indianapolis tel ecn by nb a ; * a8 i’ hed r die favorite} "on buildings were seized, and mobs 
glass was simashed, Immediatels { 8 ssionary | Massachusetts, more than two genera-| or the opinion that she has a gooe | this talk pak ta I ages SB te vm. turf) surged around the rococo palace, call 
current tir shed in, and a ‘ Neither with the heathen nor with! ¢jons ago eha o dethrone Hamburg Belle ch EC SO td vt et ) ; Aan ’ \ re}ing upon the old man inside to come | 
sure insta lnkes now WwW 7 ur ow es do to advocate} A notorious uracter by the name +O1s as the wolldie eH canton gate} WEREGTS | SCrone oh Sh af a of thé out and be killed.’ After watching } 
to fall to the fl n all part the religior mercenary grounds I knoW! Charley James, standing en the ge trotte rie. trving to play inte ithe tb re, 9 st | prehts from an upper window for a day 
on The ur y cu mar 1 ‘ whi ster, told | with the noose properly adjusted, was] : eerie ; g bettors over the ne Ae Og ae : vielded to the persuasions of the 
ent ide 4 ‘ 1 wit \ snds that 1 y them!asked before the cap was drawn over} | IatKer bett PRC OO Ay rT) lforeign consuls and fled to a waiting 
is had a nowfs f they went to chureb Accordingly | his face if he would like to say a few lhe horses are now in eharge of H. If, | ortte | Freneh schoolship, amid the eurses of 
| i went \ fi brave | words Tames at Tne apolis, and will make! lthe populace. He seemed, we are told, 
} t made Phe inufacturer L, gentleme beg pardon mportant addition to that NORD ALEXIS OF HAITI l‘cnore overeoine by their mgratitude 1 
their ranks fron his pew, ! yentle vid. ‘‘ Standing where , trainer already extensive colleerson. ltha by the loes of bis power 
Ay ! ( wat et wi . ride After the! | ao rably opposed te } Che stallion Wiekbrino, owned by The most Surprising fact in the|* 
built u tur Ce ny RE ah re se Poretin ipproached and said: | tay Thos, Barly, V.8., of Tilsonburg, pro-| career of the late Notd Alexis, ex-} - 
carry 1 ' t thie the “s want me to ash mises to become one of the sensational! President of Hait © that he lived to] 
the ‘ ‘ ; ¢ y t rht ot s of the year, judging by his trial) be ninety From the age of nineteen] FORMOSA'S CAMPHOR FORESTS 4 
by ‘ t Nat onl? loos ¢ ry woman who, at Chatham, when, after being unfortu-! eg was a soldier of} 
eters Aniele containing a mirror wate enough to fall behind the fag in a nportant person } The chmphor forests of the world are 
rom turn round immediately, touch up her |the trotting stake, he trotted a mile in! and polities, now iM} \joeated in the islands of Formosa, ix 
! Ss sou at . Mss izzes and remove flakes of soot from , 2.17%, after showing once in 2.1§! exile ns he md bis j the bighlands and mountainous section 
tt Sat ob aaencaided 5 PERE TRE S- idjust their neck When it is taken into consideration! friends took their cl the game! jy lozen different seetions of the is 
dey sinters t ta a dk survey of them-|that the fastest mile trotted in the!of rolir punderin nd killing in) jand where the camphor forests are par | 
Riv elves, and q inflate their chests | #take wis 1%, it looks like Dr. Barly | revelution-ridden Hai In 1845, weltieularly valuable the entting and trans 
I say mnie I ee liike Colone Sellers, of lamented mem-,owns a good trotter ! read newspaper accounts of his life, | porting of the logs into the eivilized 
th ne : A rs ne ry Wickbrino is a) 7-year-old) brown !he married the daughter of Pierrot, one|ceetions is attended with great risk ot 
i Ld ' shawn A little stenograpl » ber building, borse of commanding appearance. He is negro Republie,|jife to the laborers, who are Chinese 
S ; : over near the city hall had been observ.| by Wildbrino, 2.1914, the leading the daring Salnaveland Japanese, for these seetions are 
4 lrolltookings old ae who p. | of Canadian harness horses, and and dowas of for-|inhabited by head-hunting savages 
sitting on the saftey valve looked Uj} out of & mare by Keskick, 2.18%, sire | tune g in varions posts| whom the Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese 
‘But did you see anybody playing ¢ Ca of Mande Keswick, 2. (p.), ete lunder a of presidents and!/) ave from time to time tried to sub 
he - | TRIED AY LAST WHER Two years ago he was trained a short | provisional Imeouts Alexis WAS) due with varying suceess 
‘N sf , bas time by the Michigan reinsman Gene! chosen president by the National As 'Phe Japanese and Chinese coolies em 
“the | OTHERS ALL FAI ED Marsh, and showed a mile in 2.20, which! sembly in 1902, being Haiti’s twentieth ployed in bringing the campbor tree 
Ch ytd tan cr Kile H ey | bd ” j; was considered remarkable, allowing ‘rnler in 100° years The New York} logs out of the forests ore not ingre 
hat ne » j for bis limited training | Evening Post the following ac | que ptly attacked by bands of these é 
uybody ny AND DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS | However, if nothing unforeseen hap leount of his later career |savages, and sometimes the whole gang 


Alexis annihilated before the 


heads is satisfied ly 
measure the la 


CURED THE POSTMASTER | pens, this horse is sure to make a name 
for himself at the racing game when | not 
F. Tippins Had Suffered for Years and, be gets to a good track, for any horse youth. He made 
militar 


Haiti soon found that had | of 
forgotten the traditions of his 
himself the bead of a 


workmen is 
lust for 
order to 


human 


proot 


protect in a 


aptains 


. Spent Hundreds on Doctors and) tht can trot the slow, sandy track at) rule ot ! a man di8-|borers of the industry well as those 
b to a cros Medicines, but Found the RealpChatham in 2.17%, can most assuredly | Pleased him the pid sent around | engaged in cutting valuable hardwood 
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A SEARCHING INVESTIGATION WILL 
PROVE SUPERIORITY OF 


IDEAL WOVEN FENCE 


WIRE 
Investigate IDEAL fence. Do When finished, you will have 
like the railways, Test the laterals indisputable evidence that IDEAL 
for elasticity—the uprights for is the stiffest, strongest, heaviest, 
stiffness. Test both for smooth- most rust-proof woven fence. If 
nesss and heaviness of galvaniz- you are like the railways you will 
ing. Test the lock for gripping- erect for permanency. That means 
tenacity. Put a roll on the scales an order for IDEAL fence. But 
and weigh it. The more searching first of all let us send you our free 

booklet, so you can see the differ- 


your investigation the greater 
the triumph of IDEAL fence. ent styles for hogs, cattle, ete. 


HAVE WE AN AGENT IN YOUR LOCALITY ? 


If not, there a splendid ce for me te bes 
a SL ese 
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TDBAL fence is an easy oo Its w 
IDEAL FENCE CO., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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The gentleman who had 
wager was exultin in his 
when suddenly the ca 
touching his hat, said 

** Please, sir, have ye a durty thre’ 
penny bit about yet It would be such 
a pity to break a bright piece of gold 
like this for a drink!’ 
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It Bids Pain Begone.—When neural 
gia racks the nerves or lumbago crip 
ples the back is the time to test the 
virtues of Dr. Thomas’ Eelectrice Oil, 
Well rubbed in it will still the pain and 
produce a sensation of ease and rest. 
There is nothing like it as a liniment 
for its ourative powers are great. A 
trial of it will establish faith im it. 


(> Genuine wuuber Signature 


SeaF¥Cced 


appreciated by every man 


The Most “Popable” of the 
Card 


The personality of the erstwhile sec: 
retary of state at the Vatican, his 
Eminence Mariano Cardinal Rampolla, 
Marquis Tindaro, emerges so conspicu- 
ously in all recent goseip transmitted 
from the eternal city to the newspapers 
of Burope as to give piquancy to the 
assertion of the Independance Belge 
(Brussels) that he is now the most 
‘¢popable’’ member of the whole sacred 
college. In the strict sense of the word, 
as we are reminded by the London 
Times, all cardinals are papabili, as the 
Italians say, for there is no office nor 
age which precludes their election to 
the pense? There exists a vague idea 
that neither the camerlengo nor the 
pontifical secretary of state is eligible, 
though both have been elected in the 
past. The term ‘‘popable,’’ however, 
is used in Rome somewhat in the way 
Americans speak of a presidential pos- 
sibility as ‘‘available.’’ The Italians 
distinguish certain members of the sa- 
ered college as ‘‘papabili’’ when they 
mean that one among them will prob- 
ably be the next Pope. In this sense 
only does the Independance Belge refer 
to Cardianl Rampolla as ‘‘a popable of 
the first order,’’ an impression of his 
Eminence widely disseminated just now 
in newspaper columns abroad, Rightly 
or wrongly, the view that Pius X. is a 
confirmed invalid gains credence in Eu- 
rope, together with a belief that the 
radical departure from the policy of 
Leo XIII. that characterizes the pre 
sent pontificate has proved a mistake. 
The consequence is asserted to be a 
decided harmony between Cardinal 
Rampolla and his opponents in the last 
conclave. 

That aristocracy of birth, of mind 
and of temperament which rendered his 
Eminence Mariano Cardinal Rampolla, 
Marquis of Tindaro, so influential in 
the essentially political reign of the 
late Pope Leo, hopelessly disqualifies 
him, says the Paris Debats, for any 
great function under so peculiarly pious 
a pontiff as now wears the tiara. The 
sacred college contains just now few 
princes of the church whose origin was 
not lowly. Statesmanship, as the term 
was once understood at the Vatiean, is 
somewhat discredited. The mere pos- 
session of political views inspires a cer- 
tain suspicion. The type of mind favy- 
ored by the present Pope is religious, 
uncomprizingly dogmatic and unworld- 
ly. Anything that smacks of diplomacy 
seems to his Holiness to look more or 
less like tue one thing he dreads most 
—modernism, It is an open secret at 
the Vatican that Cardianl Rampolla 
used his influence with the late Leo 
XIII, to prevent summary proceedings 
against that most famous of modern- 
ists, the Abbe Loisy. Pius X. had not 
been on his throne five years before 
every modernist was under the ban. 
Rampolla made every possible conces- 
sion to France. Pius X. would make 
no terms with her whatever, 

Aristocracy finds in the character of 
Cardinal Rampolla what the Rome Tri- 
buna deems ‘*a temperamental expres- 
sion.4+—In mangers in training an 
by birth this prince of the chureh re- 
veals his patrician origin, ‘‘He is mas- 
ter of a most noble and high simplicity 
in all things,’’ we read in our Italian 
contemporary, ‘‘but his very humility 
is a proud one, the humility of a prince 
or of an archangel.’’ The Cardinal is 
the incarnation of a courtesy that is 
never elaborate, but which is finished, 
‘“stopping just short of ceremony.’’ 
This becomes most evident at the very 
beginning of an interview. Those who 
acknowledge the splendor of the rank 
he has attained in the hierarchy by 
stooping to kiss the ring on his finger 
are never permitted to abase themselves 
to the fullness of a genuflection. The 
Cardinal extends both arms and almost 
lifts the visitor to a ehair while he 
speaks in Italian or in French a few 
words of friendly but not effusive 
greeting. ‘‘He admits one instantly to 
a delightful intimaey that never ecom- 
promives his dignity. For a diplomatist, 
moreover, he is strangely unreserved in 
the discussion of the policy of the 
church, but he always manages in ex- 
change to make his caller confidential 
too.’” 


Nature has denied Cardinal Rampolla 
so many personal advantages, says a 
writer of a character sketch in the 
Rome Tribuna, that the distinction of 
his appearance is almost-an anomaly. 
No one, analyzing his countemance, 
could call it handsome, ‘*The nose, 
like the mouth, is too large and too 
heavy for beauty. The ears stand out 
too markedly from the head to be in- 
conspicious and they are by no means 
small ears, The chin is strong but not 
shapely, being disfigured also by a long 
crease that runs around to the nose on 
both sides~in a manner suggestive of 
Dante. By way of climax, there is a 
droop of one of the eyelids that seems 
at first to be a distinct blemish. The 
nobility of the countenance is derived 
from the brow and forehead and from 
the expression of the character in the 
face as a whole, One can not be in the 
Cardinal’s presence five minutes with- 
out being drawn to the man by an ir- 
resistible something reflected in his 
sweetness of manner and of temper. 
There is not a line of sensuality or of 

rossness, There is not a hint of af- 
ectation, There is net a particle of 
self-consciousness. One can listen to 
him without wondering how so magnetic 
a being failed of election to the papal 
throne, ’’ 


So robust is the health of Cardinal 
Rampolla, apart from an occasional at- 
tack of cold, that it affords matter for 
comment in view of his advanced age. 
He is sixty-seven, but he has not varied 
by five minutes the ascetic mode of life 
characterizing him in the days of his 
power and prestige. He rises today 
at the same hour of six which he set 
for the proceeding when he entered as 
a young man the diplomatic service of 
the apostolic see. If for any reason 
the Cardinal wishes to be out of bed 
and dressed before the hour of six, his 
persoval attendant pulls a bell-cord that 
precipitates a tinkle close to the ear of 
his eminence. It seems from what our 
Italian contemporary says that Oar- 
dinal Rampolis relied upon an American 
alarm clock to rouse him at an excep- 
tionally early hour—long habit insures 
his waking at six—-until an old servant 
of his undertook to correct his master’s 
habits, Giuseppe thought five in the 


inals 


morning unseasonable for a prince of 
the chureh to be up and about. He set 
the alarm at seven. Habit got the 
cardinal out of his bed next morning 
at six. ‘‘The next time I have an ap- 
pointment at five,’’ said his Eminence, 
when the servant appeared, ‘‘I shall 
not trust to a clock. I shall sit up all 
night.’’ This melted the old retainer, 
who yowed never to disobey in such 
fashion again. Yet it would have been 
no Nose if we may believe the Vien- 
na Neue Freie Presse, had the cardinal 
gone a night or even two nights with- 
out sleep. He seldom stays in bed for 
so long an interval as seven hours, Not 
only is he a very light sleeper, but he 
is a very abstemious sleepey. Six hours 
ont of twenty-four afford him all the 
slumber his system seems to require. 

In spite of his considerable wealth, 
inherited from the rich family to which 
he belongs, Cardinal Rampolla never ac- 
quired the luxurious habits of a man 
of ample means and of aristocratic 
birth. His breakfast, eaten shortly af- 
ter he has said mass, consits as a rule 
of hot milk and hot coffee. The roll 
and butter accompanying the liquids on 
the tray often come back to the kitchen 
untouched. The only gastronomic lux- 
ury of his eminence appears to be soup, 
which he gets thick and hot for lunch- 
eon and which, like all he eats, is made 
by his own cook. Every afternoon he 
has a cup of coffee and milk, and rather 
late at night he eats a frugal dinner. 

Those who observe the sedentary life 
of the cardinal wonder very much at his 
good health. He has never suffered 
from the gout, apparently. He enjoys 
little or nothing in the way of exercise, 
although his carriage is now and then 
seen in the suburbs. There is nothing 
elaborate about his household, although 
he keeps two servants in addition to the 
cook, His valet helps him to dress and 
to undress and waits upon him at meals, 
The other servant attends to the horses 
and carriage and runs the errands. The 
cardinal no longer enjoys the services 
of an amanuensis, nor has he any such 
immense correspondence as took up so 
much of his leisure when he was the 
inspiration and the source of the whole 
Vatican diplomacy. The leisure of his 
Eminence is nowadays spent in the 
solitude of a study to which few visi- 
tors are admitted. His reading, apart 
from the leading clerical publications of 
Europe in the French, Italian and Span- 
ish languages, is confined mainly to the 
patristic writers. His Eminence is a 
deep student of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, a taste he shared with 
the late Pope Leo. The cardinal is also 
master of a fluent Latinity and can 
translate a passage from the newspaper 
into the ancient tongue with ease and 
grace. The cardinal is also an authority 
upon ecclesiastical art and upon echureh 
music, These somewhat elegant accom- 
plishments do not commend him in the 
present pontificate, we read in the Vien- 
na Neue Freie Presse. The reigning 
sovereign of the Vatican sets no such 
store by classical scholarship, elaborate 
eremunial~eeclesiasticalmart, tnstrimien- 
tal musie or pontifical diplomacy as 
would render the peculiar talents of the 
great figure of the late Leo’s reign im- 
mediately available. There is really 
nothing for Cardinal Rampolla to do, 
observes our contemporary, but econ- 
template the undoing of what he has 
spent so many years to accomplish, His 
official post, that of archpriest of the 
Vatican basilica, takes him much to the 
great altar of St. Peter’s. He has to 
attend from time to time a meeting of 
some sacred congregation entrusted 
with a department of the adminsitra- 
tion of the universal chureh. He in- 
terests himself likewise in one or two 


ecclesiastical institutions. Nevertheless 
his labors are mainly routine. He 


guides no policies. He is seldom called 
upon for advice, His splendid talents 
remain absolutely unexploited. 

One trait alone has redeemed Cardinal 
Rampolla, according to Roman news- 
paper gossip, in the eyes of Pius X. 
His Eminence has used his wealth for 
the glory of the church, As the scion 
of an ancient and noble Sicilian family, 
Mariano Rampolla received a careful 
and elaborate education in the Rome of 
Pius IX, at a time when Freneh bayon- 
ets sustained the papacy against the 
movement in favor of a united Italy. 
Rampolla, on his mother’s side, is con- 
nected with the Saxon royal house, al- 
though the lady was by birth a Span- 
iard, beautiful and rich. The future 
prince of the church early enlisted the 
influence of the Jesuits on his behalf, 
and as a youth he began his diplomatic 
and ecclesiastical studies at the famous 
Caprancia College. The infiuences to 
which he was indebted for his early 
successes were entirely aristocratic, His 
father was a leader of the Sicilian no- 
bility. His mother had influential rela- 
tives among the Spanish grandees. The 
youthful Rampolla was scarcely ordain- 
ed when he entered in a subordinate 
post the diplomatic service of the 
church, His rise was so rapid that in 
his thirtieth year he was despatched to 
Madrid to assist the nuncio there in a 
series of tortuous negotiations, 

Rampolla’s brilliant successes as a 
papal diplomatist, we read in the Vien- 
na Neue Freie Presse, were the result 
of personal traits which he still retains, 
‘*His voice, his gestures, his attitude, 
reveal the distinguished characteristics 
of the gentleman born, He is a master 
of the tactful phrase, of the courtly act, 
of the insinuating suggestion. One 
might spend days in his delightful so- 
ciety without hearing him once intro- 
duce the subject of religion, He is in 
a very magnetic and agreeable way 
what is called the man of the world, 
never preaching, never prosing, never 
implying that he is a clerical, His sue- 
cess at the Spanish court, first as a sub- 
ordinate and in subsequent years as a 
full-fledged nuncio, was prodigious.’’ 
The great triumph of his career was the 
reference to Pope Leo XIII, of the dis- 
pute between Spain and Germany over 
the Carolines. His late Holiness had 
long studied the character and talents 
of the brilliant Scilian, who never won 
his complete confidence until the crisis 
involving the Carolines reduced his 
crities in the Vatican to confusion. 
Rampolla speedily became a cardinal, 
and soon after entering the sacred col- 
lege he was pontifical secretary of state. 

Throughout that long and eventful 
period during which Cardinal Rampolla 


held sway over the diplomacy and the 
world policy of the holy Roman Catholic 


and stolic chureh, subject only to 
‘| the will ‘ 


of his sovereign, the late Leo 
XIIL, he proved, says the Paris Figaro, 
‘how thoroughly Castilian is his char- 
ter.’’ The cardinal, observes our 
French contemporary, must be deemed 
although Sicilian by origin, ‘‘a typical 
specimen of that Spanish aristocracy 
from which he really sprang.’’ Every- 
thing about him su "| grandeur. 
‘He was grand in his manner, grand 
in his ideas, grand in the seale upon 
which he projected the political policy 
of the papacy and grandest of all in 
the liberality with which he showered 
his inherited wealth upon deserving and 
undeserving alike.’’ He dealt with the 
members of the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Vatiean as if he were 
the prime minister of some powerful 
emperor. ‘‘No region of the earth, 
however remote, escaped his comprehen. 
sive dream of a universal pontificate.’’ 
It seemed for a time, says the Figaro, 
as if no great political decision could 
be taken anywhere in the world with- 
out reference to the pontifical secretary 
of state. 

Rampolla long ago perceived, to pur- 
sue the interpretation of him which is 
afforded in the Paris Figaro, that every- 
thing mundane deseribes, as it evolves, 
if not a cirele at any rate a spiral orbit. 
He beheld in this cireumstance the se- 
eret of the perpetual rebirth of every- 
thing, including the divine right of the 
sovereign pontiffs to universal domin- 
ion, ‘‘It was his dream that under the 
high and august inspiration of the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter, the church could be 
made an instrumentality sufficiently hu- 
man for democracy to march beside her 
and at last even into her arms. Ram- 
polla has no sympathy with that an- 
cient theocratic spirit in the Roman 
fold which tolerates no control or trans- 
formation on the ground that the church 
is the spouse of Christ. He beheld the 
light of fresh inspiration irradiating 
the world and he conceived the possi- 
bility of loving communion between a 
faith as ancient as the cross and a 
world modernized by science.’’ 


A WEAVER FOR THE HOME 

A device which will appeal to my 
lady of the house is an ingenious little 
machine for home-weaving. It’ is not a 
toy, but a practical loom on which ties, 
belts, smal] mats, and so forth can be 
woven. It is something entirely new 
for oceupying feminine leisure  mo- 
ments, while its simplicity and dura- 
bility are two features that will appeal. 
By using different colored threads in 
the warp and weft the operator can 
weave fancy designs, and in this direc- 
tion there is such scope for fertility 
that the utilization of the machine 
cannot fail to interest, as it opens up 
an entirely new field in what might be 
termed needlework, The simplicity of 
the working is such that it forms an 
ideal practical machine for children, 
who will find profitable amusement and 
education in its use, gaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the weaving craft, 
and how patterns are worked into any 
material, which otherwise is difficult 
to explain and to understand. The 
weaver is made substantially of wood, 
and cannot be easily broken or damag- 
ed. A machine ¢apable of weaving 
mats up to some three feet in length 
costs only a few shidlings, and the work 
produced "thereby Thi De~tiikned to a 
useful purpose, which enhances its 
value. The necessary yarns can also be 
obtained at a low price, so that the ma- 
chine, unlike those for some other 
forms of fancy-work, is not expensive. 
The shuttle comprises a specially shap- 
ed piece of cardboard carrying the 
weft, but a netting-needle of wood or 
metal will fulfil the same purpose with 
equal success, 


DISPLACING THE MARINER’S 
COMPASS 
The magnetic needle has held sway 
for so many centuries as the naviga- 
tor’s guide, philosopher, and friend 


Yet now it is in danger of being dis- 
placed. The magnetic compass is easi- 
ly deranged; that is its one great dis- 
advantage. Its rival is the gyro-com 
pass. This device carries a compass 
eard of the ordinary description, and is 
placed similarly in the binnacle. The 
heavy dise is mounted within the ma- 
chine in a framework floating on mer- 
eury in such a way that the dise is kept 
absolutely vertical and the axis hori- 
zontal, in accordance with the lines laid 
down by Foucault the eminent French 
scientist. It is driven by means of a 
small electric motor at twenty thou- 
sand revolutions per minute, With this 
instrument the true geographical and 
not the magnetic north is indicated, 
while, moreover, it is not affected by 
the metal in the ship as is the ordinary 
magnetic compass. The gyro-compass 
is the invention of some German scien- 
tists, and in the land of its origin ex- 
haustive tests have proved it to be so 
reliable that it is now being introduced 
into the German navy. The British 
Admiralty propose to submit the inven- 
tion to searching trials. The one ob- 
vious weak spot is the rotation of the 
dise, Should this fall below the criti- 
eal speed it would become unreliable 
in operation, while dependence upon 
the electric motor might arouse mis- 
givings. This is not the first attempt 
to supplant the ancient compass, and 
whether it will meet with any greater 
measure of success than other efforts 
in the same direction time alone can 
show. 


THE WIDESPREAD USES OF 
CEMENT 
One of the most notable developments 
of to-day is the extensive application of 
cement. A few years ago this article 


that its suppression appears : 


}to town, he had a model cottage inter 
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Sate Bill rn ha now r _ an 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe as an indispen- 
sable part of his cats ment, has devis- 
ed a cement safe which nothing but 
powerful explosives can shatter, Cement 
vessels devised for the reception of 
fluids of all descriptions, corrosive and 
otherwise, are being preferred to metal 
or glass, for the material is strong and 
not easily damaged, The uses to which 
this commodity can be applied appear to 
be illimitable, and new developments in 
| rf direction are being evolved every 
day, 


A HYGIENIC MILK-CARRYING 
VESSEL 

There has long been a loud outery 
against the present vehicle for the car- 
riage of milk, and inventors have evine- 
ed considerable ingenuity in devising a 
superior method of carrying such a 
readily contaminated and essential food, 
One important point which will eom- 
mend itself to the honest milkman is 
the certainty of the contents of his can 
always remaining of the same quality 
and composition’ from top to bottom, 
thereby protecting him against prosecu- 
tion for alleged adulteration when, as 
a matter of fact, he is absolutely inno- 
cent of such a charge. Many a man has 
been prosecuted because his partly filled 
can has proved to contain milk below 
the standard, the simple fact being that 
the customers first served, owing to the 
fatty constituents of the liquid rising to 
the top, have been supplied with an ab- 
normally rieh milk. To overcome this 
drawback some automatic means of stir- 
ring the milk while it is being served is 
requisite. The new invention meets this 
end. A spherical bowl is floated in the 
ean, which has specially shaped flanges. 
Near the top-surface of this bowl is a 
round plate swinging on pivots. Between 
the latter, though attached to them and 
the plate, are three semicircular vanes 
extending downwards into the milk. One 
vane is set vertically, while the other 
two are ranged at angles of forty-five 
degrees. These vanes are so perforated 
as to stir the milk by their rotation 
without effecting such a change as ac- 
tually to produce butter, In serving a 
customer, when the vendor dips his 
measure into the can he presses the top 
plate downwards, and in so doing the 
vanes are caused to move, thereby stir- 
ring the milk thoroughly, so that it is of 
equal quality and composition through- 
out. When the loaded measure is with- 
drawn the bowl rocks gently until the 
top plate is once more horizontal above 
the surface of the milk, thereby protect- 
ing the latter against contamination. It 
is just as easy to draw milk from a can 
thus fitted as from the ordinary utensil, 
and no matter how slightly the measure 
may be dipped into the contents, the 
vanes are sure to be set in action. The 
invention is completed by a fly and 
dust proof cover, into the under-side of 
which the measure is clipped. The ves- 
sel is thus a sanitary, easily cleaned, and 
reliable appliance, protecting the dis- 
tributor and consumer alike, It is stat- 
ed that the apparatus has been regarded 
with high favor by the medical profes- 
sion, public authorities, and others who 
have subjected the invention to prac- 
tical test. 


THE KING’S PORTRAIT PAINTER 

The state portrait of King George, 
which Sir Luke Fildes has been com- 
missioned te paint, will avi ve Une Trst 
that this famous artist has executed for 
his Majesty. He had the honor of 
painting both the King and Queen on 
the occasion of their engagement, and 
the Royal family were so plea\.ed with 
the pieture that Queen Alexandra, then 
Princess of Wales, consented to sit to 
him. The double portrait of the then 
Duke and Duchess of York was a wed- 
ding present, and it now hangs in 
Buckingham Palace. Sir Luke Fildes 
also painted the Duke of Clarence’s 
portrait after his death, using photo- 
graphs and miniatures for the purpose. 

King Edward’s first State portrait 
was painted by Sir Luke in 1902, 
Three years later, he was responsible 
for a magnificent Academy picture of 


Queen Alexandra in her Coronation 
robes, and last year he made the beau- 
tiful drawing, famous the world over, 
of King Edward on his death-bed. 
The best-known pictures of the 
King’s portrait-painter are, perhaps, 
‘‘The Village Wedding’’ and ‘*The 


Doctor.’’ 

Sir Luke thought over the subject of 
‘*The Doctor’’ for years before he 
made a start, and he travelled to many 
places, from Devon to Inverness, to get 
acquainted with the character of the 
cottages and the people. He made 
scores of sketches, and on his return 


ior built up in his studio exactly to 
size, 


CORONATION COMPARISONS 
Astonishing Facts and Figures 


Statistics are usually dry things if not 
tastefully dressed; the ordinary human 
being shies at figures in their plain and 
unrelieved state, but swallows them 
gleefully if nicely served up. Mat is 
why the press always endeavors to com- 
bine amusement with instruction and to 
decorate arid facts with acceptable il- 
lustrations, We, as in duty bound, fall 
into line with the popular idea, and 
present the statistics we have gathered 
concerning the Coronation in the garb 
which apparently is always appreci- 
ated, 

We told our man to get all the facts 
and figures possible, and to serve them 
hot for immediade consumption, His 
report is inspiring, if not absolutely 
reliable, We print it, but do not guar- 
antee it, 

The two things in most demand for 
the Coronation rejoicings will be flags 
and food. A sample flag measured one 


was but little used, and certainly its, yard each way, except in thickness, and 


ossibilities were regarded as strictly|I take this to be the average 


size, 


imited; but to-day it is pelng pressed |though some of the flags which are 
7a 


into service on every hand, 
fences are fashioned thereof, which 
from their durability are preferable to 
wood, inasmuch as they do not suffer 
from the decomposing influences which 
limit the life of timber and metal. Rail- 
way companies are introducing sleepers 
made of cement for the self-same reason. 
An Italian firm builds boats, barges, and 
scows of this material, and they have 
been found remarkably efficient, being 
eapable of withstanding rougher usage 
and harder wear and tear than wood or 
steel, Edison has devised a means 
whereby a house of aay design can be 
formed of one block from foundations 
to roof, including all internal partitions 
and floors, such a building being hy- 
gienie, free from decay, and fireproof. 
The safe-builder, in his determination 
to meet the scientific tendency of the 


tes and|not so large may be somewhat small- 


er, 

I estimate that 800,000 flags will be 
flying in London on the great day. If 
laid down end to end, if we consider 
them as flagstones instead of flags, they 
would reach from one given spot in 
London to another at some distance, 
and, if stretched, possibly further than 
that, Their total weight, if massed 
together, would be enormous, over 30,- 
000 tons, more or less, so it is satisfac- 
tory to know they will be flown singly. 

Paper garlands will be a striking 
feature, each garland being twelve feet 
long. his is equal to four yards and 
500 miles of these streamers would 
stretch from Long Acre to the House 
of Commons several times over. 

The illuminations will include three 
million electric lights, sufficient, if 


massed together, to flash signals and|culiar diet, and must be a jaw unto him- 
messages to Mars, The flash would|self. It is impossible to treat all men 
speed on a journey of 31,741,800 miles,| equally in regard to the food and drink 
two furlongs, one rod, pole, or perch,|/from which his digestive organs must 
and would cover the distance thirty-|extract material and energy. He saya: 
eight times in a single second, if you]‘‘The preparation of the food, the man- 


pushed the button quick enough. 

Medals are being minted and stamp- 
ed out at the rate of three and a quart- 
er per four-fifths of a second, This is 
rather more than fifty per hour. Gold 
medals are eagerly sought for, but the 
supply is scanty. Silver is also in de 
mand and searce, bronze is taken and 
wanted, white metal is given to chil- 
dren, but putty medals are not meddled 
with, 

The total weight of Coronation med- 
als is over three million ounces, equiv- 
alent to several tons, and a man who 
desired to wear the whole of them at 
once would require a chest equal in 
size to a portion of Hyde Park. The 
total weight would be sufficient to 
make him cough, 


It is estimated that in London alone 


twelve million children will require 
twenty-four million Coronation mugs. 
This is allowing two mugs to each 


child, for they are sure to break the 
first one. Some of the designs I have 
seen are enough to make anybody break 


the Sabbath. 

The amount of china employed in 
the manufacture of these mugs is 
enormous. Each mug weighs about 
three ounces, so | reckon the total 


quantity will be quite a large number 
of hundredweights. Anybody doubt 
ing these astonishing figures is at li 
berty to weigh the things himself. 

On Coronation day, in London, there 
will be consumed several oxen, many 
sheep, some chickens, and a lot of old 
hens. The buns will number ten mil 
lion, and these will include nearly a 
million currants and quite one pound 
of candied peel. 

384,000 dozens of lemonade and gin 
ger beer will be disposed of. These, if 
let off all together in a fountain in 
Trafalgar square, would monnt to a 
height of 37, 000 feet, or four times as 
high as the Nelson Monument, and 
would, at the same time, save many 
a stomach-ache, 

I estimate that the accounts of the 
Coronation in the daily papers will 
consist of fifteen million pages of six 
columns each, and reckoning 500 lines 
to each column and eight words to each 
line this means oyer forty million words 
—mostly rot—Richard Morton, — in 
‘*John Bull.’’ 


‘“‘JOHN BULLESSES,’’ SUF- 
FRAGETTES 

Mr. Yosho Markino, whose contribu 
tions to the ‘‘English Review,’’ on 
‘*My Idealled John Bullesses,’’ have 
afforded both amusement and instruc 
tion to its readers, selects as subject 
for his instalment to the May number 
of that periodical the Suffragettes. He 
is emphatically in favor of votes for 
women. At the outset he remarks:— 

“Tl start to write this chapter, and 
[ am holding my pen at this very mo 
ment, but [ feel [ want to throw my 
pen down, for it seems to me the reas- 


on is too plain. Even the cats and 
dogs ought to know that much 

What else can [ say, seeing such a 
strange phenomena that many well 
educated and most refined John Bull 


esses with fall sense in every respect, 
cannet “ote only-heeause they are wo" 
men, And on the other hand, those 
Little Englanders, hardly worth to be 
called humans, are voting because they 
are men?’’ 

Incidentally, Mr. Markino shels some 
light on the treatment of Japanese wo- 
men and their husbands. He remarks 
that Japanese ‘‘hearts are sometimes 
fairer to women than Westerners,’’ 
and quotes Professor Nitobe for the 
Statement that ‘American husbands 
kiss their wives in public and beat 
them in private; Japanese husbands 
beat theirs in public and kiss them 
in private.’’ On the courtesy shown 
women in England in serving them 
first and assisting them from carriages, 
he observes: 

‘*T must say this is a most beautiful 
away from his own national customs 
national custom. But from the psy 
chological point of view, are the men 
really respecting the women? TI do 
suspect, My suspicion shall never 
are existing—I mean the under-pay 
ment or non-voting for women,’’ 

He confesses that he eannot get 
away from his own national cussoms 
and forgets to pick up a lady’s hand 
kerchief, sometimes intentionally, For, 
he says, ‘‘I hate to be too oily to wo- 
men, 
to women.’’ For these characteristics 
he is content to be called a savage.He 
adds: ‘* However, my respectness to 
wards women, especially John Bullesses, 
‘*Suffragette earring.’’ 


CURE FOR THE OPIUM HABIT 

The discovery of a new and effective 
eure for opium-smoking was brought 
about in a curious manner, Some Chin- 
ese woodeutters at work in the Serem- 
ban jungle, Negri Sembilan, in the 


At least, I am too shy to flatter} 


ner of chewing, the digestive powers, 
and certain imponderable factors exert 
a great and yet unknown influence. In 
general, that person is nearest physical 
perfection who can develop the great- 
est energy from a moderate quantity 
of the simplest food. Good air must be 
regarded as one of the most important 
articles of food, for strong men, with- 
out exception, have good respiratory 
powers.’’ One of the strongest wres- 
tlers Dr. Siebert ever knew indulged in 
a diet selected by himself—vegetables, 


bread, and milk, with little bit of 
meat, His appetite was good but not 
enormous, and his evening meal was 


usually two pints of sour milk, with a 
little sugar, bread, and butter. On this 
simple diet Ernst Siegfried developed 
a degree of strength in the hands, legs, 
and back never equalled, Others, how 
ever, who imitated this diet beeame 
dyspeptic, The diet of Barenther, an- 
other athlete, often consisted only of 
dry bread; another example was a mod 


erate eater, preferring simple food; 
while many who ate mech more and 
an ineredible amount of flesh food 


never acquired the strength and endur- 
ance of these followers of the simple 


life. It may be remembered that Dr. 
Woods Hutehinson, in his Health and 
Common-sense, noticed here in 1909, 
counselled his readers to follow their 


healthy natural instinets in regard to 
food, and not to become a prev to food 
faddists of any description. — 
ULYSSES PROVED A REALITY— 
ANCIENT ITHACA UNCOVERED 
Scenes of Romantic Events in Homer’s 
Odyssey Brought to Light Under 
Pick and Shovel 4 
Stimulated by imperial sympathy, af- 
ter more than ten years of labor the 
famous German archaeologist, Professor 
Wilhelm Doerpfeld, has solved one of 
the greatest puzzles of Hellenic history. 
He has located and partially exeavated 


the metropolis, the palace, and the 
royal tombs of Ithaca, the city of 
Ulysses, the deviser of the Wooden 


Horse, and cunningest of all the Greek 
besiegers of Troy. 

Doerpfeld discovered the site of 
Ithaca by mental processes comparable 
to caleulations by which Adams and 
Leverrier located the planet Neptune 
before it had been seen by any human 
eye. By prolonged study of Homer 
and other classical authorities, he rea- 
soned out that Ithaea was not to be 
found where usually sought, but io 
quite another location. 

His theories involved the disregard 
ing of all other opinions as to the posi 
tion of Ithaea, and even, so the in- 
eredulous claimed, the disregarding of 
Homer himself. 

Homer’s Ithaca he identified with 
the large island of Leucadia, despite 
protests, and it was there, he predicted 
would be found whatever remained us- 
derground of the capital and palace of 
Ulysses. 

These would be found on the Plain of 
Nidri, near the modern village of Nidri. 
Nidri lies on the Hiay of Viteho and at 
the foot of Mount f§karos. It is at this 
spot that Doerpfeld@ has unearthed the 

— Pyso wrttiantiy con- 
firm his hazardous theory In one di- 
rection alone the town stretches for 
about two kilometres, bui a= it lies 
sixteen to thirty feet under the sur- 
face, only a very small portion has 
yeen so far excavated. 

The ruins of a vast building shew 
plainly that it was originally the pal 
ace of the ruler of the islands. In lay 
ing bare this building serious difficul 
ties are being met with, owing to the 
fact that the ruins lie beneath the level 
of the ground water, but enough has 
been unearthed to show the greatness 
of the palace. A section of one wall 
is seventy yards long, and shows no 
signs of coming to an end. In man 
ner of construction it bears a close re- 
semblance to the palace of Pylos in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Ulysses’ palace was cvidently also 
his fortress, for the walls are nearly 
five feet thick. They are built of 
rounded stones, the spaces being hilled 
in with smaller stones. Originally the 
whole wall was faced with well-spuared 
limestone blocks, some of which are 
still in position. 

At present Doerpfeld is engaged in 
further excavating the palace, but the 
complete uncovering will take years, 
owing to the need for fighting the in 
rushing water. Much of the palace is 


}covered with walls and graves of later 


date, and for these the stones of Hom- 
er’s Ithaca have been irrevorently used. 
A further difficulty is caused by intrud- 
ing olive plantations. A recent esti 
mate is that the palace and connected 
buildings cover an area of at least 200 
yards square, an enormons space, con 
sidering the primitive culture and sim- 
ple life of Greece in the heroic age. 
Doerpfeld’s second most important 


Mederated Malay States, having ex- 
hausted their supply of tea, gathered 
the leaves of a jungle climbing plant, 
dried and roasted them, and made an 
infusion which they drank, After a 
few days’ experience of this tea sub- 
stitute, the men, who, after the manner 
of their race, were opium-smokers, lost 
all desire for their favorite drug. The 
news quickly spread, and at Kuala 
Lumpur, one of the chief towns, experi- 
ments attested by the Department of 
Agriculture proved the truth of the 
men’s assertions, The plant, which is a 
climber attaining a height of one hun 
dred feet, is Combretum 
Hundreds of opium-smokers have been 
supplied with this remedy, the results 
being, according to competent authori- 
ties, highly satisfactory, The follow 
ing is the method of preparation: The 
branches of the plant are, with the 
leaves, chopped into pieces about 


discovery is the royal tombs. These 
were discovered after long searching at 
a great distance beneath the surface. 
The tombs supposed to be those of the 
royal house of Ithaca number five, All 
are circular, The great royal grave is 
about thirty feet in diameter, and con- 
sists of a solid block of masonry with 
a square chamber, lined with limestone 
blocks in the centre, The chamber 
measures four and a half feet by six 
feet. The limestone comes from the 
adjacent plain of Nidri. 


Frederick Kempster, a basket-maker 


i jat Dr, Barnado’s home in Essex, is said 
sundaicum. | 


to be the tallest man in England. He 
measures 7ft, 2%in, in his stockinged 
feet, and is only twenty-one years old. 

A lively flash of lightning caused no 
little excitement and trouble the other 
day to the inhabitants of the Culenim 
district, Australia. It struck a fence 


. 0 40)near Walla Walla station and travelled 
inch and a half long. After drying for along the wires for four miles 
two or three days the whole is wintow:|the wires and throwing off A 


fusing 
sparks, 


ed in a primitive fashion, by which the] Apout fifty fires were started, but were 


stalks are separated from the lighter 
parts. Leaves and stalks are then 
roasted over a charcoal fire, after which 
they are placed in tins 
water and allowed to boil 
hours, the liquid being afterwards 
strained through sieves into wooden 
barrels. A further straining is resort- 
ed to before it is drawn off into bottles 
ready for use. 


THE DIET OF ATHLETES 
Dr, Siebert, as the result of fifteen 
years’ observation of the training of 
athletes and wrestlers, states as his be- 
lief that every man needs his own pe- 


containing ; 
for three! 


promptly extinguished, 


One of the novelties of the season 
is the portrait ring. ‘To all appearance 
the eirclet is an ordinary signet ring, 
with the seal massively set. At one 
side, however, is a spring, which, when 
prosesd, causes the top of the seal to 


\leap back, the signet in reality forming 
ja miniature box, 


A tiny portrait on 
copper in colors or monochrome is then 
disclosed to view. 

A young woman in Vienna, whose 
hatpin injured a man’s eye and caused 
him to lose the sight of it, offered as 
compensation to marry him, The offer 
was accepted, 
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CHAPTER VIIL.—Continued 
The Letter 


She reddened a little, an’ then she 
looked me straight in the face, an’ sez, 
“*T got it in the attic. | wanted a new 
box to put my cigarettes in, an one 
day Daddy left the attic door open an 
{ ‘went in. The’ was just a dandy 
chest there an’ he had left the key in 
it. I opened it an’ this letter was on 
top. He goes to the attic alone every 
now an’ again—mostly at night—an 
he won't never let me go with him.’’ 

‘'T suppose that was the reason you 
thought he wanted you to go alone to 
the attic, too,’’ sez I. 

She flushed again. “Tf a person 
don't trust me he ain’t got no call to 
be surprised when | don’t suit bim,’’ 

I shook my head. Now in talkin’ to 
her you forget she was a child, ‘cause 
she didn’t talk broken like most of 
em do—nor she didn’t think broken 
ueither; but when you looked at her, 
little and slim an’ purty as a picture, 
you couldn't help but wonder if she 
hadn't got her soul changed off with 
some one else, like what they say the 
Chinese believe. She had the same 
rules that [ did for so many things 
thot it floored me to understand how 
she got ‘em that young, me havin’ had 
to figger ‘em out with a heap o’ sweat. 

‘Was the letter to yout’’ I sez, get 
tin’ around to facts. 

‘*No, it wasn’t; but I read it, an’ I 
wisht I knew what it means."’ 


‘‘T ain’t a-goin’ to read it,’’ yet 
‘*You’re a coward,’’ sez she. 
‘‘That’s nothing,’’ sez I; ‘‘if it 


wasn’t for the cowards the’ would be 
a heap o” vacant iand in this country,’’ 
rex L. 

“‘T thought you was my friend,’’ sez 
she, takin’ back the letter an’ holdin’ 
it open in her hand, ‘‘If Spider Kel 
ley could read he would read it for 
me,’’ fe 

‘*So would Hawkins, your pinto, 
eez I, grinnin’, ‘‘What you ought to 
do is to tell your Dad that vou have 
the letter. If you don’t tell him, I 


reckon [’ll have to.’’ 

At first she was mad as hops, an’ 
then she looked into my eyes an’ 
laughed. ‘‘L’ll dare you to,’’ sez she. 
The’ was some woman in her even 
then. 


The’ wasn't no way to bluff her, so 
[ said serious, ‘‘ Well, what do you in 
tend to do about it?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said she. ‘‘Dad 
has lost so many other things besides 
his temepr, stumpin’ around with that 


have an’ not know nothin’ except 
about flowers an’ moonlight? You cut 
out the little girl part an’ play 
square,’’ 

‘*Well, you look here,’’ LT sez, ‘IT 
don’t know what you do know an’ 1 
don’t know what you don't know; but 
(do know ‘at lots of the things you 
think you know ain’t so, if you picked 
it up from the fool stories some 0’ 
these damn cow punchers tell; an’ you 
ought to be ashamed to listen to ‘em.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course!’’ she fires up. 
“T am the one what ought to be 
ashamed of the stories the cow punch 
ers tell! That’s the way from one end 
to the other; somebody else says some 
thin’ an’ | ought to be ashamed ‘cause 
I ain’t too deaf to hear it. Now the’ 
‘s a lot of questions [’m goin’ to ask 
you as soon as [ get time. 1 want to 
know why Kes 

‘No, you don’t!’’ IT yells, jumpin’ 
to my feet an’ blushin’ clear to my 
eyes, “‘T ain’t neither one o’ your 
parents an’ Ll ain't your teacher. If 
you want to know things you ask Me 
lisse. Tf you don’t put a curb on your 
self [’m goin’ to flop myself on Star 
light an’ streak for the Lion Head this 
very minute, an’ L won't stop before 
reachin’ the Pan Handle.’’ 

She knew enough to stop bettin’ up 
a pair o’ tens when she see the other 
feller wasn’t to be bluffed; so she sez, 
‘‘Well, I’m goin’) to find it out some 
way or other—LI’m going to find out 
everything I want to know before I’m 
done. I love my Daddy, but he don’t 


cane, that he thinks he has lost the 
key to the chest. He goes around 
grumblin’ an’ lookin’ for it; but he 


don’t ask if anyone has found it. Why 
do you suppose that is?’’ 

“Tt ain’t any of my supposin’,’’ sez 
I. ‘‘What are you goin’ to do about 
it??? 

‘‘As soon as I get through with this 
letter-—an’ make up my mind not to 
hunt through the chest—T’m gona’ to 
slip the key into his pocket—an’ then 
wateb his face when he finds it.’’ 

‘*You oughtn’t to treat your 
father so, Barbara,’’ sez I, 

She laughed. ‘*Barbara! that’s a 
ood soundin’ name on your tongue, 

appy,’’ sez she. Then she sobered. 
““T don’t care nothing for what you 
say or what he says; the’ ’s things 
I’m goin’ to find out, an’ I have a 
right to. 1 never told him why it was 
that I whopped those two girls over at 
school last winter, an’ I never told 
even you. I whopped ‘em ‘cause they 
said | never had a mother, Everything 
has to have «a mother, even a snake, 
an’ I had one too. Why don’t he tell 
me about her? Why does he allus turn 
me off when | ask ubout her? T don’t 
intend to just Jet him tell me that she 
was the most beautiful woman in the 
world an’ too good to stay here, an’ 
such things. | am going to find out 
who she was, an’ if you wasn’t a 
coward you'd help me. Now.’’ 

It was true what she said, an’ [| 
might have known she was studyin’ 
about it. 1! might, if I'd had the sense 
of a hoss, have known that this was 
what made her old-like—studyin’ about 


own 


things she never ought to have been} 
forced to study about, 
‘Does that letter tell about her, 


Barbie?’’ I asked 


‘*That’s what I want to know; but 


you ain’t got the sand to read it, an’) 
T can’t make it out. Here, read it. : 
1 took it an’ read it. The writin 


was fine an’ like what was in Barbie's 
writin’ book along the top, It sound 
ed like as if a yeung girl had written 
it partly against ber will, although it 
was purty lovesome too, It told about 
how lonely she was, an’ that she 
hadn't never been able to tell whether 
it was Jack or him she was most in 
love with until Jack had asked her, 
an’ then after Jack had deceived her 
an’ he had been so kind, she found 
out ’at he was the one she had loved 
the most al) the time. She reminded 
him ‘at she had written to him before 
acceptin’ Jack, an’ that now if he was 
still sure he wanted her, she would ae 
cept him; but she could never live near 
the Creole Belle, She closed with love, 
an’ signed herself Barbara. 

I kept on lookin’ at the page a long 
time after I had read it. I remember 
ed what Monody had said when [ 
thought he was out of his head—about 
George Jordan an’ Jack Whitman, an 
the Creole Belle. I knew ‘at Barbie 
was studyin’ my face, an’ | pertended 
to spell out the words a letter at a 
time until I could get full contro) o 


myself. 
‘*What kind of a bell is a Creole 
Bell?’’ sez 1, ‘‘She ain't got it spel 


led right, neither.’’ 

‘‘A Creole Belle is «a beautiful wo 
man of French au’ Spanish blood who 
lives in New Orleans,’’ sez Barbie. 
‘What do you make out about itt’’ 

I was thikin’ fast as I could, but I 
still pertended to read the letter. So 
Jabez had been in a scrape with some 
cross-breed woman, an’ he an’ this 
Jack Whitman had loved the same girl, 
an’ the’ was a bad mix-up somewhere. 

‘*Little girl,’’ sez T, ‘‘the’ ’s a lot 
o’ wickedness in this world you don’t 

now about——’’ 

. van! the’ a let o’ wickedness I do 
know about ‘at [ ain’t supposed to,’’ 
she snaps in. ‘‘Do you reckon I could 
knock around this raach the way I 


| appointed 
| George was, an’ Jack?’’ 


|thing to do with 
j knew. 


always play fair; an’ I’m goin’ to find 
out what I want to find out—whether 
he wants me to or not.’’ 

I was in a sweat. ‘‘Barbie,’’ I sez 
at last, ‘‘supposin’ he is playin’ fair? 
Supposin’ he has sacrificed his own 
happiness to keep sorrow out of your 
life, supposin’ you nose around an’ dis- 
cover it—who'd be the one ‘at played 
unfair then? You're powerful young 
yet; you're a heap younger ‘n you 
realize, ‘an you can’t know it all in a 
day. He'll tell you when he can, an’ 
you ought to trust him. He loves you 
more ‘n anything else in this wide 
world. You ought to trust him, Bar- 
bie.’’ 

She trembled tryin’ to steady her- 
self, an’ IT looked off into the valley 
for a moment. ‘+I know he loves me, 
an’ T wouldn't hurt him for the world; 
but I think I’m old enough to konw, 
an’ I’m goin’ to ask him, If he won't 
tell me now he has to set a date to 
tell me. I ain’t goin’ to have no 
dirty-faced school kids askin’ me ques- 
tions I can’t answer.’’ 

“*T reckon all you want to know is 
in that chest in the garret,’’ sez I; 
‘an’ T reckon it’s kept for you to read 
after—well, some day; but if I was 
you, [’d put back the letter an’ I'd 
not think about it any more ’n I could 
help. Supposin’ your Dad had had to 
kill a man to save your mother, an’ 
didn’t want you to know ‘at he had 
ever killed a wit" ” 

‘*Humph!’’ she snaps in. ‘‘ Didn't 
Claud kill fourteen men in Gore Gulch, 
an’ didn’t I think it was fine? If he’s 
killed a man I’d be proud of it.’’ 

“‘It’s different in real life,’’ sez I. 
“*t like to read about Claud myself, but 
1 wouldn't want to slaughter men in 
the quantities he does.’’ 

‘You killed a man oncet yourself,’’ 
sez she. 

‘“*When?’’ sez I. 

‘You killed at least one o’ the Bro 
phy gang with the butt of your gun,’’ 
sez she. 


“*It couldn't be proved,’’ sez T. 

‘*Tt couldn’t be denied,’’ sez she. 
“Tf that’s all you think it is I’m goin’ 
to ask him.’’ 

‘*Supposin’ your mother had made 


him promise not to tell you until you 
came of age—you know what store he 
sets on keepin’ his word—would you 
be glad to know ‘at you had made him 
break it? This Barbara might have 
been his sister, an’ some one else might 
have been your mother,’’ 

“*Oh, T see it now—my mother was 
the Creole Belle, the beautiful lady, He 
allus said she was beautiful, the mos 
beautiful woman in the world——’’ 
She sat there with her eyes flashin’, 
bat 1 didn’t want to let her make up 
things ‘at 


wasn't so an’ then be dis- 
‘“Who do you suppose 
sez I quiet. 
She drew her brows together an’ sat 
digginn’ her spur into the dirt. ‘‘That 
too,’ she said, thinkin’ aloud. 
**But Barbara certainly did have seme- 


is so, 


me, an’ IT wisht I 
Ob, T wish T could grow as big 
as 1 feel 
hate it!’’ 
“*Will you put the letter back an’ 
try to forget it?’’ I said at last. 
“‘T’l! put it back at onee, I’ll give 
him the key at once; that is, I'll slip 
it into his pocket, an’ I won’t pester 
him about it--now; but you got to pro- 
mise to tell me if you ever find it out. 


T hate this bein’ a ehild. [I 


out T’ll tell 
heart,’’ 
**An’ you won’t say nothin’ abowt 
this letter to Daddy, until I let you?’’ 
she said, fixing her eyes on me. 
**No, IT won’t say a word about that 
until you tell me to,’’ sez J. 


you, honest 


across my 


‘*Now, then, let’s play tag goin’ 
back to the house,’’ she said, with her 
lip stiff again. Oh, she had a heart 


in her, that child had. 

‘You know the pinto has Starlight 
beat on turns an’ twists,’’ sez I, 

**Yes,’’ she sez, ‘‘an’ on a two-hun- 
dred mile race, too.’’ 

She played away through the sum- 
mer an’ never spoke a word on the sub- 
ject again; but she hid it most too 
careful, and Jabez saw the’ was some- 
thin’ on her mind, ‘‘Have you any 
idea what the child’s thinkin’ about?’’ 
he asked me one day when we was 
figurin’ some on the beef round-up. 

T didn’t answer straight off, an’ he 
noticed it. ‘*What is she studyin’ 
about?’’ sez he, mighty shrewd. 

‘*How can a body tell what that 
child is studyin’ about?’’ sez I. 

‘*You're with her most of the time 
fact is, about all you do is to play 
with her these days.’’ 

‘*Any time my work here don’t suit 
you,’’ I began; but he snaps in, ‘‘It 
ain't a question o’ work, [If you amuse 
her you're worth wore to me ‘a any 
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Will ya??? 
**Ves,’’ sez T. ‘‘If I ever find it all 
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other ten men; but [ have some rights. 
1 want to know what you think.’’ 
“‘Have you asked her?’’ sez 1. 
“‘T'm askin’ you,’’ sez he. 
‘Well, T want you to understand ‘at 


og 


I ain't no apy,’’ sez I, Re of a way 
out “1 don’t know all ‘at’s on her 
mind, an’ [ don’t propose to guess; and 
if I did know, I wouldn’t tell unless 
she told me to. If you know any way 
to make me tell, why go ahead and Fil 
stand by and wateh the proceedin’s.’’ 

Well, he ranted up and down a while, 
an’ finally he pulls himself down an’ 
sez, ‘‘Now look here, Happy, the’ ‘s 
a difference between a parent an’ any- 
body else.’’ 

“LT own too to that,’’ sez I; ‘‘but 
what have | got to do with it?’’ 

‘*Well, you can sort of hint around 
until you find out what’s on her mind, 
an’ if it ain’t somethin’ fit, you ean 
tell her so; because if it comes to a 
show down, she thinks T ought to tell 
her anything she wants to know.’’ 

‘Well, hadn’t you?’’ sez I. 

‘*Yes, sometime, I supose—but han 
it, it’s mighty hard to answer some o 
her questions, or to give reasons why 
1 can't answer them."’ 

“‘Have you asked her what’s on her 
mind this time?’’ sez I. 

Ile fidgeted around awhile, an’ then 
he sez, ‘* Yes, I asked her.’’ 

‘What did she say?’’ sez I, 

“She looked me plumb in the eyes, 
an’ said, ‘Do you want me to ask you 
what I want to find out?’ ’’ 

‘What did you say?’’ sez I. 

‘*Why, I said, ‘Yes, Barbara, if it is 
something you ought to know.’ ’’ 

‘*Well?’’ T sez, after waitin’ a bit. 

‘““Why, she flared up,’’ sez Jabez, 
‘“‘an’ went on sarcastic about it bein’ 
strange to her why girls was so much 
different from other folks, an’ there 
bein’ so many things ’at they wasn’t 
fit to know; an’ finally she said to me 
point blank, ‘Do you want me to ask 
you what I want to know, an’ if I do 
ask you will answer?’ ’’ 

‘*What did you say?’’ I sez. 

“*T didn’t know what to say,’’ sez 
Jabez. ‘‘She looked different from any 
way she had ever looked before, and 
after a minute I sez, ‘No, Barbara, I 
don't think you had better ask me, an’ 
I don't think you had better think of 
it any more.’ Don’t you think I did 
right?’’ 

‘*No,’’ sez I, ‘‘you did not. You 
simply side-stepped; you wilted under 
fire, an’ she hates a coward as much 
as you do. Why didn’t you face it 
right then?’’ 

‘*Happy,’’ he sez, an’ his voice 
wrung my heart, ‘‘ the’ ’s things she 
will have to know sometime, but she 
ain't old enough to know ’em yet.’” 
Ile stopped, an’ his face grew hard as 
stone when he went on. ‘*But the’ ’s 
some things that she ean never know, 
an’ I don’t want her to even learn 
that there are such things. That's why 
you bere to. find out’ what’s on her 
mind. 

‘*Now you know, Jabez, that I have 
my own ideas on what I have to do; 
but you tell me what kind 0’ things 
there are that she mustn’t ever learn, 
an’ maybe I[’ll see your way of it.’’ 

Jabez looked down at the ground, an’ 
the sweat broke out on his forhead be- 
fore he answered me. When he did 
the’ wasn’t a trace of friendliness in 
his tone. ‘*You have done a heap for 
me, Happy, and if there’s anything in 
the money line that you think IT owe 
you, why, name it an’ it’s yours; but 
you can see for yourself that we can't 
go on this way. I haven’t asked you 
to do anything unreasonable and you 
have refused point blank, T don’t in 
tend to explain myself to one of my 
own men, and I don’t intend to have 
an argument with him every time | 
want anything done my way. This is 
my ranch and as long’s my own way 
suits me, that’s the only man it has 
to suit.’’ 

‘*Yes, you own this ranch,’’ sez [; 
**but you don’t own the earth, so I'll 
move on."’ 

‘‘T haven’t fired you,’’ sez Jabez. 
**You’re welcome to work here as long 
as you want to; but you'll have to be 
like the other men from this on. You’ve 
been like one of the family so long ‘at 
we don’t pull together any more, and 
so if you stay I’ll have to send you out 
with the riding gangs.’’ 

I looked into his face and laughed, 
though even then ] was sorry for him. 
He led a lonely life, an’ I’ knew ’at 
he’d miss me; but we was both ps we 
was, so I rolled up my stuff, loaded up 
Starlight, an’ said good-bye to little 
Barbie. 

That was the hard part of it. She 
didn't ery when | told her 1 was goin’ 
that would ‘a’ been too girlish like 
for her; she just breathed hard an’ 
jerky for a couple o’ minutes while we 
looked in opposite direetions, an’ then 
she said, ‘‘Tow’ll you come back next 
time, Happy? It’s over three years ago 
since you left that other time, an’ you 
came back just as you said, ridin” on 


a black hoss with silver triinmed 
leather. How’ll you come back next 
time?’ 

‘*l don’t know, Barbie,’’ | said, 


‘but I'll sure come back, true to you,.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ [’ll sure be 
true to you, all the time you’re away 
and when you come back. ° 
‘*Barbie,’’ I said, ‘‘you 
treated your father right. 
him see that you’re 
somethin’, an’ it 
“‘T ain’t made out of wood,’’ she 
snaps out fierce. ‘‘I try to be eon- 
tented, but 1 get tired o’ bein’ a girl. 
I’ve half a mind to go with you, Hap- 


py.” 


‘*VYes, but the other half of your 
mind is the best half, Barbie,’’ | said. 
‘*Now [’m goin’ to tell you a seeret; 
your daddy is twice as lonesome as you 
are, au’ he’s been through a heap of 
trouble sometime. You miss the moth 
er that you never did see, but he mis- 
ses the mother that he knew and loved; 
and T want you to promise to, do all 
you can to cheer him up and make him 
happy.’’ 

‘‘T never thought o’ that before,’’ 
said she, ‘*1’ll do the best I ean—but 
you'll come back to me 
won't you, Ha py?’ 

“*T sure will,’’ I said, an’ we shook 
hands on it. Then I decided that I'd 


haven’t 
You've tet 
worryin’ about 
bothers him.’’ 
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leave Starlight with her, He wasn't 
as good for knockin’ around as a range 
my, and | didn’t know what I'd 
vin’, so | took my stuff off him, picked 
out a tough little mustang from the 
home herd, shook hands with her again 
an’ started. I glanced up towar old 
Savage, and she read my thoughts. 
“T'll take flowers to him now and 
again,’’ sez she, ‘‘and I'll go up there 
and talk to him about you; and Happy 
Happy, we'll both be lonesome until 
you come back!’’ And so T kissed her 
on the lips, and rode away the second 
time, 
(To be Continued) 


SHERMAN AS A COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENT 


‘‘As L beliove that he was the ablest 
and best college president that I ever 
knew, so do I believe that he was the 
master grand stfftegist of our Civil 
War.’’ This tribute to General Sher- 
man comes from a man who taught in 
the Louisiana State Seminary and Mili 
tary Academy (now the Louisiana 
State University), while Sherman was 
its superintendent during the two 
years preceding the outbreak of the 
war. Sherman organized and started 
the academy and was its first head, and 
Mr. David F. Boyd, who writes this lit- 
tle-known chapter in the great soldier’s 
life in The American College (New 
York), was his ‘‘ Professor wg Ancient 
Languages’’ and later his successor. 
He tells of their first meeting: 

In 1859, late in the afternoon of the 
day before our Louisiana State Semin- 
ary was to open, I reported at the office 
of the superintendent, Col, W. T. Sher- 
tan. He was absent. I was received 
by a sprightly young man, the orderly. 
Colonel Sherman soon came. He re- 
ceived me very kindly and graciously; 
took me to tea With him, and in his 
characteristie way chatted about every- 
thing. He was then, as he ever was, 
the prince of talkers. Tf fell in love 
with him at first sight. His appear. 
ance then was very striking. Tall, 
angular, with figure slightly bent, 
bright hazel eyes and auburn hair, with 
a tuft of it behind that would, when 
he was a little excited, stick straight 
out. 

Mr. Boyd soon learned that Sherman 
was a born organizer and executive 
officer, who could run successfully any 
enterprise ‘‘from a saw-mill up to an 
army of 100,000 men.’* 

One soon saw in him two men—the 
stern, exacting man of business or 
duty, and the kind, sympathetic friend 
and adviser. He made every professor 
and eadet at the Seminary keep his 
place and do his duty. At the same 
time he was the intimate social com- 
panion and confidential friend of the 
professors and a_ kind, loving father 
to the cadets. All loved him. In the 
‘off hours’’ from duty or drill he en 
couraged the cadets to look him up and 
have a talk. And often IT have seen 
his private room nearly full of boys, 
listening to his stories of army or West- 
ern life which he loved so well to tell 
them. Nor could he appear on the 
grounds in recreation hours without 
the cadets one by one gathering around 
him for a talk. 

When a cadet fell sick, Sherman 
visited his bedside several times a day 
and at night. Suef lively personal in- 
terest_ won for him the perfect confi 
rence And ArevtTOrw of nis stiidents, 

The writer call¥ attention to the 
superintendent’s impatience with ineffi- 
cient teaching, whether it came from 
lack of ability, or from an excess of 
learning which kept the instructor 
from coming down to the level of his 
pupils. As an instance of this— 

At the opening of our school, one of 
the professors, a graduate and late 
professor of a European university, 
gave an opening or inaugural lecture 
to his class, the whole school being 
present. He talked as he might have 
talked to the faculty and seniors of 
Harvard. I noticed Sherman looking 
glum and biting his lip; and, the lee 
ture being over, passing out near him 
—the world knows he could ‘‘euss’’ a 


little now and then—he whispered: 
**Every d—d shot went clear over their 
heads,’’ 


But he soon clipped the wings of our 
gradiloquently soaring eagle, and made 
him a plain barnyard fowl—a practical, 
useful instruetor. 

Sherman was ‘‘a natural-born detec 
tive,’’ we are told. 

Once IT remember we were strolling 
in the woods, and passed a group of 
cadets a little distance off. I had ob 
served nothing unusual when he spoke 
up: ‘‘Those fellows seem a little flush 
ed. They are up to something, ’” I 
thought no more of it. The next day 
he called me into his office and said: 
“‘You remember those boys we passed 
yesterday in the woods? They were 
concocting a plan to rob the hen-roosts 
of the neighbors, They have confessed 
it all to me,’’ And by his everlasting 
viligance and quiek perception he pre- 
vented much petty mischief. We was 
well named Tecumseh, The wily old 
Indian was hardly superior to Sherman 
in reading the ‘‘signs’’ and divining 
the plans of foe or cadet. Years after 
the war he told me that he had run a 
bank in California, and had command 
ed an army of 100,000 men, but the 
hardest job be ever had wus running 
that little sehool in Wounisinna, But 


he ran it so easily and smoothly that{ succeed in 


we little dreamed that it gave him cure 
or trouble, 

We read further of the soldier-edu- 
cator’s encouragement of and_partici- 
vation in all the social recreations of 
is charges, of his popularity with their 
parents, and his own pleasure in living 
among these warm-hearted Touisiana 
people. 

But an end had come to Sherman’s 
career in Louisiana—to all his effici- 
eney at the Seminary, and to all the 
good times, directly and indireetly, 
which his fine social qualities and his 
brilliant, instruetive conversation gave 
us. The secession of Louisiana was 
coming fast upon us. ALG, 

The question of the leading men of 
Louisiana was to keep him there at the 
head of the school, his opposition to 
secession notwithstanding. Bragg, 
Beauregard (who had two sons with 
us) Diek Taylor, Governor Thomas 0, 
Moore, and others of influence, were 
warm personal friends of Sherman. 
They wrote him and begged him to stay 
in Louisiana—telling him that his opin- 
ions were well known; that he would 
not be asked or expected to take up 
arms for the South; that no one would 
molest him, but that all wanted him 


sometime,|to remain in Louisiana at the head of 


the sehool which he had inaugurated 
so auspiciously, and was conducting so 
successfully, But he did go—r 


- political situation. 


ing an office with a salary of $4,500 a 
ear and house free of coat, to return 
orth a poor man, with nothing as- 

sured for the support of his family. 

This was Sherman's first sacrifice for 

the Union, " 

1 happened to be with him: in his 
private room when the mail Lage | tell- 
ing us of the actual passage o the 
Ordinance of Secession of South Caro- 
lina, Sherman burst out erying, and 
began, in his nervous way, pacing the 
floor and deprecating the step which 
he feared might itis, # destruction on 
the whole country, Every now and 
then he would stop and, renege | 
himself to me, he would exclaim, as i 
broken-hearted, ‘‘You, you people of 
the South, believe there can be peace- 
able secession. You don’t know what 
you are doing. I know there can be 
no such thing as peaceable secession. 
If you will bave it, the North must 
fight you for its own preservation, Yes, 
South Carolina has by this act of se- 
cession precipitiated war, Other South- 
ern states will follow through sym- 
pathy, This country will be drenched 
in blood. God only knows how it will 
end. Perhaps the liberties of the whole 
country, of every section and every 
man will be destroyed, and yet you 
know that within the Union no man’s 
liberty or property in all the South is 
endangered. Then why. should any 
Southern State leave the Union? Oh, 
it is all folly, madness, a crime against 
civilization!’ 

Governor Moore, even before the 
passage of the Ordinance of Secession 
by Louisiana, had seized the forts in 
lower Louisiana and the barracks and 
arsenal at Baton Rouge with all its 
munitions of war. Our school was a 
State ordnance post and Sherman was 
still ordnance officer, and so a large 
consignment of the captured muskets 
and munitions was shipped to him. I 
shall never forget his disgust and mor- 
tification that he was thus called upon 
to take a part, however insignificant, 
in what he called ‘‘treason.’’ He com- 
plained to me most bitterly that the 
Governor and Bragg, his military ad- 
viser, would expect and ask of him as it 
were to do such a thing, and his receipt 
for those arms was his only act of aid 
and comfort to the Confederacy. South- 
erner and Confederate as I was, I could 
but sympathize with him—a victim of 
circumstances placed in a false posi- 
tion. 


Shortly Louisiana seceded, and his 
resignation went promptly in. . . . 


The morning he left he had the bat 
talion formed. Stepping out in front 
of them, he made them a short talk, 
and then, passing along the line, right 
to left, bade each and every officer and 
man—not a dry eye among them-——an 
affectionate farewell. Then, approach- 
ing our sad group of professors, he 
silently shook our hands, attempted to 
speak, broke down, and, with tears 
trickling down his cheeks, with another 
effort, he could only lay his hand on 
his heart and say ‘‘You are all here.’’ 
Then, turning quickly on his heel, he 
left us to be ever in our hearts. 

And is it not strange that the very 
spot Sherman left that morning to go 
North and enter ,the Union army was 
the boyhood home of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, from which he went to the 
cadetship at West Point? 

Nearly every man and boy of us who 
remain Loring who tie Acadenr 
went into the Confederate army, ex- 
cept two who entered the Union army. 
Some of us were captured, I among 
them, and whenever Sherman heard of 
it we soon felt his sympathy and his 
helping hand. He never forgot us. Of 
all the men I have ever known inti- 
mately and well, he was the greatest 
and one of the very best. 

[am proud of my unique experience 
—-a profesosr under Sherman and a 
soldier under Stonewall Jackson. 


THE BOND OF FEAR IN TURKEY 


How The Hidden Cabal is Breaking 
Down 


Turkey is in the midst of a political 
crisis. It is a serious one, the most 
serious since the beginning of the new 
regime. No one can foretell its issue; 
no one can predict the course of its 
development twenty-four hours ahead. 
jut, unless events take their usual and 
unexpected turn—their usual eustom in 
Turkey—it seems likely that 
long Europe will be looking anxiously 
this way, just as she was both two and 
three years ago. 

There is at the present moment an 
apparent collapse of that extraordinary 
machinery of politieal cabal and mari- 
onette ministry that has run Turkey 
since Abdul Hamid fell. The dominant 
political bloe that we have been ae- 
customed to talk about—without know 
ing in the least what it really was— 
as the Committee of Union and Pro 
gress seems to be splitting up in « very 
definite and final manner. 

The Committee of Union ana Progress 
which compelled Abdul Hamid to grant 
the constitution and then dethroned 
him when he plotted to overthrow it, 
was a medley of men of all shades of 
opinion, all ranks of life, of differene 
mentalities, even of different national 
origin. They were knit firmly together 
by one strong bond—fear of the Red 
Sultan, They knew that they could only 

dethroning Abdul Hamid 
by the closest union and eo operation; 
they realized that failure meant penal 
ties worse than death. 

They achieved their aim. ‘The sultan 
fell, but the peril was not yet over, 
For a time at least there was a lively 
danger of reaction. The Young Turks 
had effected a wonderful work; they 
had still to establish it. Although the 
dreaded sultan had been sent a ering: 
ing prisoner to Saloniea, grovelling ab- 
jectly for his life, there were still 
strong reactionary forces latent umong 
the people; there were reactionary for- 
eign influences at work. Had not the 
mixed motley of reformers still held 
closely togther we might have seen an- 
other counter-reyolution, 

We watched them holding together 
like this from England. We were filled 
with admiration and expressed it. But 
we were deceived, because we did not 
completely understand how things were 
in Turkey—is there anyone in Turkey 
or out of it who ever does? We saw 
the Young Turks passing still united 
through the trials of victory, We 
thought it was a wonderful, unsuspected 
political sagacity that held them to- 
ether, It was not; they were still in 
‘act in the bond of fear—fear of coun- 
ter-revolution of assassination, of an 
outburst of fanatic religious reaction. 

Here at last is the key to the present 
Tt lies in the faet 

. 


before | 


OO 


that this bond of fear is now loosened. 
The revolution, as the Americans say, 
has ‘‘made good.’’ It is two Ts 
since the last active adherents of Abdul 
Hamid writhed in the air at the ond of 
a rope on Galata ttn The commit, 
tee party has established itself well; 
now it begins to fall to pieces. It is 
not afraid of reaction any more in the 
sense of a return of Abdul Hamid or a 
despotism of the old kind, The cord 
that bound the faggot together has 
worn through. The political bundle 
that we called the Young Turks is fall. 
ing apart, 

It was bound to, Look at the diver. 
sity of its constituent parts; you find 
dlever, ambitious political adventurers 
in it—the term is not used in a bad 
sense—like Djavid and Hussein Djahid 
—the Radicals, the Socialists. You 
have the staider, less clever, less Radi- 
cal Prime Minister and many others of 
his color, Then there are the senior 
officers of the army, who are rather 
inclined to be impationt under the 
dominance of the political section of the 
committee Party, and the junior Ger 
man-trained officers, who are said to be 
ready to support it. You have that 
cautious, old man the Minister for War, 
who is at the head of the army and, 
knowing that the yin is the great 
thing in Turkey, is biding his time in 
a correct and von-committal manner 
that is very upsetting for people who 
aro inclined to be afraid of him. There 
is, too, the very important religionist 
element—-bodjas whose mentality is 
precisely on the level of that of an 
English mediaeval priest, and who are 
inclined, as he did, to regard polities 
in the light of a struggle for power be 
tween the religious and the civil ele 
ments in the State. 


The first and most manifest effect of 
the loosening of the party’s bond of 
union has so far been to reduce the 
outward political life of Turkey to the 
level of a rowdy schoolboys’ debating 
society. Politically, of course the Turks 
are, in fact, no more than children. 
They have no political traditions, no 
parliamentary experience or precedent. 
No party in the chamber is pledged to 
a definite and intelligible programme. 
Members change their positions from 
day to day. Their political convictions 
are confused with personal jealousies 
and antagonisms. During the last ten 
days they have lost respect for their 
leaders—the only thing that could keep 
them in any semblance of order. The 
Grand Vizier is with difficulty persuad- 
ing new hands to fill the vacaneies in 
the disabled ministerial ship. Mean- 
while the chamber bangs its desks, 
shouts unquotable criticisms on the 
private life of prominent members, and 
does no business at all. 


What is all this noise and confusion 
leading to? The Turks themselves do 
not know. Hussein Djahid Bey, deputy 
for Constantinople, Councillor of the 
Public Debt, and editor of the Tanine, 
is one of the few clever and intelligeat 
politicians in Turkey. In the last.fort 
night even he has changéd his reading 
of the events that have actually oe 
eurred. When the maleontents in the 
committee party presented their ten 
clause reform programme to the minis 
terial minority in the party he deseribed 
the situation to me in the most pessi 
mistie vein, ‘‘This is a retrograde mon 
oeuvre,’’ he said. ‘‘Forees of reaction, 
Lore, intrigue, are work. -People 
are attempting to fiold back the wheel 
of progress.’’ The other day, though 
his close friend Djavid Bey had been 
driven from the Cabinet in the mean 
time, Hussein Djahid, I believe quite 
genuinely, had altered his verdiet on 
the situation. ‘This is the confusion 
that surrounds the birth of the real po 
litieal life of Turkey,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
old committee party was an artificial 
combination of conflicting elements too 
heteregeneous to last. The natural 
parties in the state are erystallizing 
out. The symptoms we see developing 
are healthy signs of political growth.’ 
He quoted Herbert Spencer and smiled 

Perhaps it is so. Perhaps the domin 
ance of a secret society in Turkey is 
going to make way for true constitu 
tionalism and government by party. 

But are the Turks eapable of itt 
Have they, with a short three years’ 
experience of government, the necessary 
political gift? Have they, indeed, the 
administrative faculty at allt 

And even if, given time, the politieal 
tumult wonld, in faet, resolve itself 
into order, and cosmos grow out of 
chaos, is that ime going to be given? 

There is danger that this politieal 
muddle may lead to interferenees by 
the army. The army is the one organ 
ized power in the Ottoman Empire, and 
it is quite conscious of its strength, It 
wis only through the allegiance and 
co-operation of the army that the com 
mittee established its regime, and now 
the army seems to be a little disatisfied 
with the masters it has set up. 

The future is hidden; the present is 
the most critical moment in Turkey 
since the revolution. It is the fate of 


the Young Turks that hangs in the 
balanee, 


THE ONE ‘‘TIPLESS’’ PRIVILEGE 
He tipped the porter when he left the 
car, 


The taxi-driver had to have a tip; 
He tipped the man who held the door 
ajar, 
The bellboy who relieved him of his 
‘Sein 7e 


Of course he tipped the elevator mau, 

The boy who brought ice-water to bis 
room, 

The obambermald who waited in the 
all, 

The waiters and the porters, one and all. 


The eager lad who wielded the beush 
broom, 


He tipped the girl who handed him his 
at, 


A telegram was brought him by a 


oy, 
Therefore he had to give a tip for that, 
Although the message gave him little 
joy. 


He tipped the boy who turned the water 
on, 


He tipped the boy who banded him 
the soap; 


He had to tip to get a towel, toe; 
He ttpped the shoeblack and the barber 


who 
Imparted all the latest baseball dope. 


He knelt beside his bed, at close of day, 
But ~ the word ‘‘Amen’’ came te his 
ip 
He said: ‘‘I thank Thee, Lord, that I 
_, may Die 
Without first giving any one a tap.’ 
95 
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Tom Pett brought his remarks to a 
foreible peroration. 

‘What I say is this, Jim, If it’s 
the fat for the boss, it’s a fair screw 
for the man who’s helpin’ to make 
the profit. And you’ve got to ask for 
it, or take the goods to another mar- 
ket, Look at me. I touched fifty bob 
last. week.’’ 

“‘T’ve been at thirty for the last four 
years,’’ Jim confessed, gloomily. 

cophere you are!’’ cried Tom, ‘‘ Case 
in point, fere’s me and you, twin 
brothers, images of each other, both 
presumably endowed with the same 
intelligence, and. both pen-drivers, 
Here’s me pouchin’ fifty weekly, and 

ou touchin’ a measly thirty. Vore's 
oth of us with the annual leave, me 
for the seaside and very likely a run 
over to the Continong, and you sitting 
in these beastly diggings nibblin’ your 
nails or paddin’ it round the park. 
Why?’’ 

“You haven't the rotten luck to 
have old Narrerby for a boss,’’ re- 
turned Jim. ‘‘He’s a skinflint.’’ 

‘*Yon’re for bread and cheese all your 
blessed lite, while other chaps, who're 
not afraid to put their hands out, grab 
the pie. Come with me, and get a bit 
of manhood into you,’’ rejoined Tom. 

‘‘T’m not going out this year,’’ Jim 
murmured. ‘‘l want the coin for an- 
other purpose.’’ 

Tom looked at him with surprise. 

‘Don’t say it’s a case he laughed. 

“*You’ve guessed it,’’ admitted Jim. 

‘*Meanto say you've found a sen- 
sible girl who'll jump at you and your 
paltry thirty?’’ 

‘She don’t know the figure,’’ re- 
turned Jim. 

“‘Thinks it’s more. Going on now 
for four years, and her people are be- 
ginning to throw nasty hints. I’m 
anxious to save every shilling.’’ 

Tom grinned knowingly. 

‘*You’ve been doing the three-pound 
a-weeker, J. Pott, Esquire,’’ he remark 
ed. ‘*When they get to know—’’ 

‘“‘They haven’t got to!’’ Jim inter. 
rupted, decidedly. 

‘*Anybody I’ve met?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*No,’’ replied Jim. ‘‘But you’d like 
her. Name of Emma Blossom, at pres- 
ent parlour-maid with no other than 
Mrs. Narrerby. Mrs. N. thinks there’s 
nobody like Hmma.’’ y 

‘*And she’s pining for a home of her 
own, eh? What are you going to do 
about it?’’ 

Jim found his hat. 

““T’m going round to her people for 
an hour,’’ he said. ‘‘ What time’s your 
train?’’ 

‘*Tn an hour,’’ answered Tom, ‘‘Sure 
you won’t come? Well, take my ad- 
vice, and let me know what you want 
for a wedding-prosent. So long!’’ 

‘Good time!’’ Jim jerked out, as he 
moved away. 

‘‘Evenin’ mother. Evenin’ dad,’’ 
he said, entering the little house with 


an assumed air of jauntiness. ‘‘How’s 
things?’’ 

‘‘We’ve just been havin’ a little 
argyment,’’. said wn A LM 


er declares the sparks of to-day ain’t 
half so eager to settle down an’ make 
some good, sensible, willin’ girl happy 
as they were in her time. I’ve been 
stickin’ up for our side,’’ 


Tom rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

‘““They don’t marry quite so soon,’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘Struggle for existence is 
keener for one thing.’’ 

‘*Peg was twenty, I was twenty-two, 
when we got wed,’’ Mr. Blossom ob- 
served. ‘‘We don’t regret it, ch, 
mother?’’ 

The lady laughed, and wagged her 
head. 

‘‘How old might you be?’’ queried 
the artful parent. 

‘I’m twenty eight,’’ 
shortly. 

‘*Pancy, mother, L'd 
six year at his uge.’’ 

‘fAnd I’d had three at 
lady smiled. ; 

“Try a pipe,’’ said Jim, offering his 
poueh, ‘‘Shouldn’t be surprised if to 
morrow turns out fine.’ 

‘‘How long have you 
here, Jim?’’ asked the father. 
Says seven year; [ say six.’’ 

‘Only four,’’ Jim returned curtly, 

**You won't see Em for a bit,’’ the 
lady confided. She’s gone to the sea 
with the family.’’ 

‘*She told me,’’ Jim mumbled. 

‘*Wonderful how the missus has ta 
ken to her. Hard domineering little 
pepper-box she is too, Narrerby’s under 
her thumb, Drubs him down proper.’’ 

[’ve heard,’’ said Jim. ‘‘He works 
off his bad temper on us,’’ 

‘*You’re doing pretty well 
him?’’ Mr, Blossom insinuated. 

‘*Oh, so, so,’’ remarked Jim, rising. 
“This room's hot.’’ 

In the street he stopped with clenched 
hands, 

“Til see him first hting in the morn- 


Jim answered, 


been married 


Em’s,’’ the 


been coming 


Peg 


with 


ing,’’ he muttered. 
TT, 
At the timid knock, Mr. EKphraim 


Narrerby, who was seated at his desk 
busily writing, shot out a gruff, *‘Come 
in!’’ and Jim Pott edged through the 
doorway. 

‘*Well!’’ growled Ephraim. 

‘*T wanted to ask you for an advance, 
sir——’’ 

Mphraim glared at him sternly for 
several seconds 

‘‘Dissatisfied!’’ snapped Kphraim. 

‘*T shonld like to be doing better, sir. 
You see, I’m thinking of getting mar 
ried, and——"’ 

“Your private concerns don’t inter 
est me,’’ Ephraim granted. 

Jim bit his lip. 

“*T don’t wish to urge my request on 
personal grounds,’’ he said quietly. 
‘*But T think you may be interested to 
know that the girl I am engaged to is 
Fmma Blossom, 

‘*PThat’s your affair!’’ snapped Eph- 
raim indifferently. 

Jim essayed « final desperate shot. 

“*T’m gure your good lady is inter 
ested in Bmma’s future welfare. We 
can’t marry on thirty-——"’ 

Ephraim laid down his pen, 

“J pay for the services rendered 
gither by you or your successor!’’ he 
rapped out harshly, ‘‘That’s my last 
word. Send Morris to me!’’ 

‘*Mean old hunks!’' ejaculated Jin, 
as he departed. ‘‘For two pins I'd 
chuek the shop''’ 


For Services Rendered 


Ephraim looked up as his manager 
entered his office. 

‘*Ah, Morris,’’ he said, ‘1 shall be 
away probably until Wodnesday! My 
folk are at the sea, Reserve anything 
requiring my attention until my return. 

“*Very good!’’ exclaimed the mana- 
ger. 

‘*And keep your oye on that fellow 
Pott. He's jYsdgee too big for his boots. 
If you find him slackin et me know!’’ 

wo hours later Ephraim stepped 
from a taxi at Charing Cross Station. 
Before his peremptory lady had left for 
St. Ives he had assured her that if pres- 
sing business did not prevent him he 
would join her. As, in that event, his 
station would have been Paddington, 
some matter of moment apparently re- 
quired his presence elsewhere. 


If, 

On the subsequent Monday week, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, Jim Pott 
returned to his duties, 

The cashier threw him a nod as he 
entered, and shortly afterwards ap- 
proached his stool, 

‘*What the dickens have you been 
up to, Pott?’’ he shot out. ‘‘Since he 
came back on Wednesday the guv’nor’s 
been like a madman, You're to see him 
the instant he arrives!’’ 

Jim stared at him in wide-eyed sur- 
prise. Before he could return an ans- 
wer HKphraim himself strode into the 
office. 

**Pott, | want yout’? he jerked out. 

Inwardly quaking, Jim followed him 
to his room. 

Ephraim turned on him as soon as the 
door closed. 

‘*Wave you told any of those fellows 
where you've spent your holiday?’’ he 
demanded fiercely. 

**No, sir,’’ returned Jim. 

‘*Did you write to that girl while you 
were away?’’ 

**No, sir, | did not,’’ answered Jim. 

“Do her people know where you've 
been??? 

‘*They do not,’’ replied Jim, 

Ephraim turned, and shot up the roll 
of his desk. When he looked round 
again his expression was almost agree- 
able. 

‘*They need not know?’’ he suggest- 
ed. ‘* Nobody need be told?’’ 

Jim stared at him blankly. ; 

‘*Before leaving for the holiday you 
stated a request which I refused,’’ said 
Ephraim, ‘‘T’ve been thinking the mat- 
ter over. After all, it’s only human for 
a man who has found the right girl to 
wish to marry as soon as possible. From 
this week you will draw fifty shil- 
lings! ’’ 

Jim, doubting if he had heard aright, 
stood with mouth slightly agape. 

‘*You—you mean this?’’ he stammer- 
ed ineredulously. 

- Ephraim stared at him queerly. The 
fellow’s surprise was cleverly assumed. 

**T shall require you to earn it,’’ he 
said, with a grim smile. 

Jim laughed. 


‘*T thank you, sir,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ Yeu 
—you don’t. know what .this means to 
me!’? 


Ephraim granted. He fancied he 
knew quite well what it meant to him- 
self. 

**Not a word to that Blossom hussy 
of last Monday night!’’ he snapped. 
‘*Not a word to a living soul! ’’ 

The command banished the laugh frem 
Jim’s face. For a few seconds he won 
dered if Ephraim was quite himself. 

‘*T must have your promise, or-——’’ 

*“*Not a blessed word!’’ ejaculated 
Jim instantly. ‘‘After your generous 
treatment, I——"’ 

‘«That’s understood, then?’’ Ephraim 
interrupted. ‘*You can go!’’ 

And, searcely knowing whether he was 
on his head or his heels, Jim returned 
to his desk. 

‘*Hang the fellow!.. snarled Ephraim, 
banging his fists together, ‘‘I’d like 
to serew his neck. But, by George, FF 
has me! It would never do for Elvira 
to know! My life wouldn't be worth 
living!"’ 

On his stool Jim Pott puzzled 
brain all the morning to fathom 
reason of the sudden magnanimity. 
could not reconeile it with the niggard- 
ly, driving desposition at all. 

Until neariy tie luncheon-hour he 
puzzled in vain, when a recurrence in 
his mind of the cashier’s greeting 
switched his thoughts to the possible 
solution. The question resolved itself 
into this—where was Nphraim on Mon- 
day night? 

Before going out he stepped into the 
telephone box, and rang up his brother. 

‘*That you, Tom??? he inquired, ‘* En- 
joy yourself? That's good! Where 
were you last Monday night? What's! 
that? Casino at Dieppe, having a little! 
flutter?’’ 

He replaced the receiver, and, rubbing 
his hands delightedly, daneed a little 
jig in the privacy of the box, 

**Luek, absolutely!’? he cried, ‘*The 
old raseal took Tom for me, and was 
mortally afraid I should give him away 
to Em, and his terrible mistress would 
hear of his breakaway! Oh! glory!’’ 
He went out to his lunch laughing. 


his 
the 


NO PERFECT STEEL BALL 


One of the needs of the day is a per- 
fectly spherical steel ball, and yet it 
has never been made even in the la- 
boratory, much less in the shop for 
commercial uses, When we consider the 
importance of ball bearings for auto- 
mobiles, motor-eyeles, and other ma- 
chinery, the imperfeetions in steel balls 
must appeal to all as of the greatest mo- 
ment, Of course, we make pretty good 
steel balls, which could not have been 
manufactured a few years ago, So far 
as the eye can discern they are perfect- 
ly spherical, too, and ordinary measur- 
ing instruments will not be able to de- 
tect any difference in them——but, never- 
theless, they are not perfeetly spheri- 
eal, A steel ball for automobile bear 
ings must be perfect within 0.0001 ineh, 
and they are made even more perfect 
than this, but mathematical perfection 
in this respeet seems to be almost as 
illusive as squaring the eirele or discoy- 
ering the perpetual-motion machine. 

hen the steel ball was first used in 
the bearings of bicyeles it was a very 
imperfect sphere, It was not called 
upon to bear any great load, and the 
velocity was not great. At the best the 
load on it was not more than 200 
powads, aad at the rate of 60 miles an 


hour the revolutions were not more 
than 720 per minute. Compare that with 
the load and velocity of the modern ball 
bearings of automobiles, Frequently the 
load approximates a thousand pounds, 
and the velocity is anywhere from 800 
to 1,200 revolutions, The small steel 
balls must take the maximum load of 
the car and pass it on to others without 
binding or catching. A slight imper- 
fection in any one ball would cause 
trouble. In fact, it is impossible to use 
balls with any appreciable variation in 
size from one another, and the more 
nearly round they are the better the 
rosults. 

Steel balls are not only made more 
perfect in shape than ever before, but 
they are harder and tougher, As there 
is a tendency to flake, only special 


steels can be used in their manufacture, |, 


and these tough, hard steels are all the 
more difficult to work with to secure 
perfect roundness. The chrome steel of 
which most balls for bearings are made 
is one of the most difficult of steels to 
eut or shape, and the work of handling 
it has developed special tools and ma 
chines made of even harder material, 
While we have not yet made the 
 eitingaaf spherical steel ball, and, per 
aps may never succeed, the point of 
perfection reached is little short of 
wonderful, The approximately perfect 
steel ball is a matter of vital impor 
tanee wherever machines and machin 
ery are made and used. The applica 
tion of the ball-bearing system is ex: 
tending to new lines of industrial use 
each year, and builders of all kinds of 
apparatus are taking advantage of the 
perfection reached by the manufactur 
ers of these little spheres of tough steel. 


WHEN CRICKET WAS A CRIME 


Cricket enthusiasts are not generally 
aware that down to the year 1748 the 
summer game was illegal in England. 

As the law was then, any person who 
allowed it to be played on his land was 
liable to a fine of twenty pounds and 
three years’ imprisonment. 

The players themselves got off lightly 
with a ten pound fine and a couple of 
years at the government’s expense, The 
bats, stumps and ball, or ‘‘implements,’’ 
as they were quaintly called, were order. 
ed to be burnt, 

This law was passed in the time of 
Edward IV., the reason being that the 
game was becoming so popular that it 
interfered with the archery practice of 
England’s fighting backbone. But even 
under this law the counties managed to 
play their first match. This was _ be- 
tween Kent and Sussex in 1735. Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex and ILampshire seem to 
have been the leaders in cricket from 
very early times, 

Kent, indeed, is said to have beaten 
an All-England eleven as early as 1711, 
though no record exists before 1735 of 
a strietly inter-county match. 

In the early days heavy. bets used to 
be laid upon the result of a match. So 
great did this gambling on matches be- 
come that an effort was made to put it 
down in 1748, but without success. 

Till 1775 only two stumps were used, 
and ericketing ‘‘togs’’ were not the 


today. Tall beaver 
or white, were worn, \ 

Fancy Jessop running up « century 
in a rather loose-fitting beaver hat! 


hats, either black 


to be seen. In that year a match be 
ween a teagn chosen by the Nottingham 
Town Clerk and one chosen by Sir J. 
Oldkuow was played. 

All the -players wore tall hats and 
white waisteoats! Certainly the match 
attracted more attention than some of 
the stone-walling teams of the present 
day in their conventional flannel garb! 


AT THE MAYOR’S DOOR 

For fifteen years Police Lieutenant 
William Kennel has guarded the door 
of the Mayor’s office in New York City. 
Mayors have come and. gore, but each 
has kept ‘*Bill’’ on sentinel duty. This 
important member of the municipal ac 
ministration of America’s aveatest city 


jis described in the New York ‘Times as 


‘fa man of commanding presence, with 
heavy, wavy iron-gray hair, smooth face 
and square jaw, and more than six feet 
of brawn and musele.’’ Aecording to 
The Times, Kennel has, during his long 
tenure of office, probably handled more 
delicate situations ‘‘than fall to the 
lot of almost any other man,’’ At least 
seven times he has been forced to use 


He | his police powers to protect the mayor, 


Onee, while Mayor Strong was_ in 
office, Kennel delegated his powers for 
a while to Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
then Police Commissioner, 

It came about by the presence on the 
City Hall steps of a disappointed oftice 
seeker who, Mr, Roosevelt thought, was 
waiting to kill the mayor, The Police 
Commissioner ordered Kennel to go out 
and arrest the man, 

“T can’t leave this post unless [ am 
relieved by someone,’’ Kennel said, ‘‘If 
you'll take the place for a few minutes 
T will go out and make the arrest.’’ 

So Mr. Roosevelt changed his position 
temporarily and mounted guard and be- 
came Lieutenant to the mayor, Kennel 
was too late to make the arrest, how- 
ever, as another policeman had taken 
the man into custody. 

One afternoon, during Seth 
adminstration, John L, Sullivan walk 
ed in, ‘‘ fighting drunk,’’ and demand 
ed an interview with the mayor, right 
away. 

“Be good, John,’’ Kennel admonish 
ed, ‘‘and go away quietly.’’ 

Sullivan roared out an epithet, and 
with his tremendous foree aimed a blow 
at Kennel which, if it had ever hit him, 
might have ended Kennel’s career 
then and there, But Kennel was too 
agile and dodged the blow, With a 
quick motion he grabbed Sullivan, turn: 
ed him around, and, grabbing him by 
the coat collar, ran him down the cor 
ridor and pushed him down the City 
Hall steps, 

Sullivan did aot return. 

Kennel’s most valuable accomplish- 
ment, probably, is his ability to handie 
cranks, He speaks five languages— 
German, Italian, French, Portuguese 
and English, to say nothing of several 
varieties of Hebrew and Yiddish, So 
almost everyone gets an answer. 

Not long ago an old man of apparent 
refinement and sanity walked quietly 
into the office and ‘‘asked for the mayor, 
The mayor was ‘’busy,’’ as he usually 
is when unknown persons call, and the 
old man was requested to write out his 
message. This is what he wrote, as 
he spelled it: 

‘*Dear sir: [T want to let you know 
that I would like to go to the crazy 
a IT am a Tameny Hall man. Ob- 

, 


“‘Tonirible Mr. Preed,’’ 


Low's 
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cool, comfortable things that they are 


Even as late as 1882 this custom was 


me, 0 eR 


Tt took Kennel only a moment to|But’’—noting the blush which mantied | 
pacify the man; he went away with as-|the cheek of the plagiarist—‘‘nevet 
surances that the mayor would attend|fash yer heid aboot that. It’s a wee 
to his case, thing awkward, but he’ll be real prood 

Tt happens that sometimes two or|when I tell him ye thocht it sae muckle 
even three cranks will meet at the same| better than yer ain. T’'ll pit the ser. 
time, and then Kennel has his honds|mon back in the press where ye got 
full and calls on Fire Captain ‘‘Joe’’|it.’’ 

Dooley to help him out. Not so long} Much relieved to find the beadle so 
ago a stout German waddled into the} amicably disposed towards him, the 
office, and in broken English said: minister drove off to his own dominions, 


gratitude was unbounded, 


and others ‘‘low;’” 


talk about them. 1 remember on 


—_— 


might have a look at the Scotsman af- 
ter we were done with it at the lodge 
When [ acceded to his request, and let 
him have the St. James's as well, his 
He knew as 
much as [I did about the Church of Fng 
land—how some churches were ‘‘high’’ 
and dearly loved a 


one 


oceasion ‘his saying, ‘‘It’s a bad busi- 
ness this ‘Rittleism “—they’re some o’ 


‘Tt is that IT am to be elected mayor| mentally resolving that he would never|them nae better than Roman Catho 
of Hoboken pretty soon, but if the|face that congregation again or preach |lics’’ 
repeaters from New York come over Pe sermon but his own. Roabert was a very hard-working 
the ferry once I shall be defeated, it he author of the sermon which had 


man, and served me faithfully from 
is I fear——’’ 


Vhe prospective mayor did not get 
any further, as he was interrupted by 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, who 
shouted; 

“‘T have invented an airship, and | 
want the mayor to take a trip wity me. 
The mayor shall be my guest.’’ 

“T am Kate Callahan of Shelter Is- 
land,’’ piped up a quiet voice, and one 


excited such a commotion was jo be 
home without fail on the Saturday fol- 
lowing that eventful Sunday, but be 
ing taken ill and unable to travel, he 
sent a note to the beadle that another 
minister, who, he knew, would be ae 
ceptable to his flock, had kindly econ 
sented to take the duty. 

When Sunday—destined to be still 
more eventful than the preceding one 


ber, when | had to return to Lon 
his very moderate bill for various | 
necessaries purchased in the vill 
When the last week came I handed 
his wages and some seven or eight 
lings, the amount of his bill. [ 
him I was thoroughly satisfied with 
way in which he had done 


the 


12th of August to the middle of Octo 


don, 


| always paid him wéekly, and settled 


ittle 
age 
him 
shil 
told 
the 


his work, 
of the most persistent visitors hove in|came, the Rev. Mr. Blank the seeond|and taking five one-pound notes which I 
sight. ‘‘I want the mayor to makejarrived, He was taken up to the ves-|had lying on the table, and which for 
my neighbors stop talking about me by|try, inspected the room, opened the|one reason, at any rate—the horrible 
wireless, ’’ press, found the sermon, read enough|stench they had—I was eager to get 
Kennel had Dooley take care of the|to convince him of its exceptional quit of, I gave them to him, saying, 
woman while he whispered to the in-]merit, and, coming to the same resolu-|‘‘That’s for yourself,’’ Taking the 
ventor: tion as his predecessor, that it was in-|notes, he looked earnestly at them, and 
‘“That other fellow demands to see] finitely better than his own, entered the|then at me, turned them over in his 
the mayor,’’ Kennel told him, ‘‘and|pulpit and gave out—or, rather, was|hand, much as a London cabman does 
unless you can get rid of him you|giving out—the text, ‘‘And Jacob on receiving two shillings, his legal fare 
won't have a chanee,.’’ was’? when the blacksmith, one of | being one, and walked out of the room 
The inventor talked to the future|the elders and a man of mark in the| Without saying a word. My temper 


mayor of Hoboken, and in a few minu 
tes they walked out arm in arm, each 
trying to get rid of the other. 
‘‘When one gets used to the work 
it is easy,’’ said Kennel when asked 
about his work. ‘‘I don't mind the 
eranks very much, but IT have to keep 
a watehful eye upon all of them, as 
some of them might do harm. There 
have been times when if the people 
were not pacified 


parish, sprang to his feet with a half Ant a very good one—was fast get 
smothered oath, and exclaiming, ‘‘ We the better of me, and | was on 
‘ve had eneuch o’ Jaweob!'’ walked |verge of telling him that he was an 
out of the church, taking half the eon-| grateful brute, and that I 
gregation with him, him what nine gentlemen out of 
The ‘‘minister’s man’’ in a Scotch | Would consider enough for what he 
chureh is in present times a functionary [done , ; 
of no small importance. Punctuality |that I restrained myself! 
is his distinguishing characteristic. At| After leaving = me 
the last toll of the bell the eyes of the 


Robert 


How thankful [ was afterws 


ting 
the 
un 


had given 


ten 
had 


ards 


went 
straight to his cottage, twenty miuute’s 


ne 


they would have]yhole congregation are turned to the walk; and about an hour afterwards [ 
caused trouble and no one knows what] vestry-door as he emerges, carrying the |W" told his wife wanted to see 


would have happened,’’ 

Kennel is importuned many times a 
day for aid for one thing or another. 
If he gave money every time it was 
asked he would have very little salary 
for himself. It was of recent oceur- 
rence that the Lieutenant, on return- 
ing from luncheon, found a little girl 
waiting to see him. 

“You're Lieutenant Kennel?’’ she 
asked. ‘Well, my. father is sick and 
I came to see if the mayor couldn't 
fielp him.’’ 

‘“*The mayor is busy,’’ the policeman 
said. ‘*Take this dollar and get some- 
thing for him.’* 

In less than an hour the child return 
ed. From under her coat she produced 
two Maltese kittens. ‘‘T brought one 
for you and one for the mayor,’’ she 


My back was still up, and [ grudgi 
eensented to an interview. When 
came in she stood at first as 


Bible and Psalm-books, walks with dig 
nified mien upstairs to the pulpit, and 
turns on the electric light. A eentury 
ago he was of far greater importance. 
Second, in his own estimation, not even|®" two, 
to the minister himself, the precentor began: 
required a very firm hand over him, or When 
discipline would have gone by the 
board, 


and then 
*OOh, sir, 
Robert eam’ 


recovering 
what can I 
hame he 


to me. 
that!” 
‘Ye've 
I said. 
you, sir! 


‘Did 
he said. 
never lifted them, 
Then he tell’t me. 

-he has nae had a new 


My grandfather, the minister of Gal- ahi abba at 
ston, in Ayrshire, immortalized by 
Burns in the ‘‘Holy Fair’’ and ‘‘Kirk’s 
Alarm,’’ had a typical specimen of the 
breed in his service for many years, 
answering to the name of ‘‘Wulliam.’’ 
Wulliam had a surname as well as a4 
Christian name, no doubt, but he was 
never called by it. ‘‘Mr. Wulliam o’ the 
Manse,’’ was his designation in the vil- 


and wi’ a’ the medin’ 1 


have na been able to keep him dace 


praisent! Sie a praisent! 


mueh, and advised her to take the kit 
tens home for a week. 
“TlH be baek,’’ she 


out’’ periodically, and would be ‘‘fou 
for weeks thegither’’ with his cronies. 
At the end of a bout he was admonish 


Swanston cottage, and of the old Se 
rejoined, and 


sence of a woman in the offiee recently forgiven. But there was 


*“*You tell me,’’ said the min 


dam,’’ the wary policeman replied, ‘‘If 


ngly 
she 


Robert 


had stood, quite speechless for a second 
herself, 


say 


started 
greetin’! He pit his hand in his poaket, 
pooed oot the notes, and held them oot 
like 0’ 
At first I was feared. 
Roabert??’ 
God bless 


cott, 


nor flainells naither, for twunty years, 
ean dae I 


ent. 


Noo he'll hae everything he can want. 


God 


: sine ne 7 ss you, sir!’’ And Mrs. Roabert 
said “Do you think that will be Peete een One) sailing et Aree jcurtsying deeply, took her departure 5 
Ru he? * ; ly looked upon as a failing in those Robert Toute, Sbacnnad ni iteu in hi 
Tee hye HoweKes ' days, more especially in the Tam|own inimitable style “ ie cid: A ae 
Kennel said he thought it was too) ,-Shanter district. He used to ‘break ‘ style of the old. Scotch 


gardener, a retainer of his father’s at 


oteh 


herd, the friend of his boyhood among 


the 


Sar 2 rs f ; the ‘*Pentlands;’’ t 

ing yt pote sihiea% Lie ed by the minister—just as ‘*The Ad Hat R Fhe seeing f iY r ee nha 
Absorbed in reading a report, Lieu-| mirai’’ used to lecture ‘‘old Mazey’’ ia th seapet £ ‘9 a Ms characters 

tenant Kennel did not discover the pre-| severely harangued, threatened, and|-: the gravedigger of Monkton, who 


had 


“laid three hunner and fower score in 


a wide differ . ; 

i . i si , is SNe that kirkyard; i 
Stet ~ had gered silently up to his] enee between old Mazey and Wualliam, |.) toa Ange os sped it Pm aie 
aS o ced: psy ° ¢ { K yee ‘ 
Gesk. SAG TeMATROG: The former was always deeply penitent hilt NY. MOE 0 eae 

‘*T am the mayor’s wife! és yer) : on made if, the fower hunner, 
Ke 1 aneeea peat iy It sha’n’t happen again, your hon Rtavanlon dlokat Hotinnear evaios 
pean I owe es profoundly if iT or,’’ he used to promise as he tossed off Laon aonia ar SORA a sti Ves bs r ae 
; ry ng <3 sb 5 wh a ie ,,, his glass of port, the token of forgive ||), Hel Garaenenaes ts rs a the 
oma t > fiz > 3 . pry old se Y i ¢ 
demand that the flag be restored. See,’ "| ness, The latter never had a symptou : ae BAPE bead tht a tes 
she exclaimed, ‘‘yvou minions of this] o¢ : : 5 tons such as he deseribes are still to be 
’ of penitence about him, and never was, ¢ ols 
office, you plutoerats, you ezars, you . rapes jfound in the out-of-the-way districts. 
ee +. pagel BD at a loss for an excuse in palliation ot Laue shekester-of at rOATE HOO Ta" 
y tte eee) ~ —_ 7 - 3eTr . = ie —- “ wed = ea t 4 2 . b 
. hall 1 “ the cag wy his transgressions. On one oeceasion saved al! Inds 5 O; the ago ied 
ever > rag me 2 . 1@ as os < B' 
it s - nev < aie: ri ept! when he had been absent five or six|* Rae tf " Pings ne th eDOW | Wad 
through myse le mayor’s wife. Auva=a-dandiy belie inclvdenctn theese 1 e 0 ne moor, 
‘*¥Your wish shall be obeyed, Ma aber s i. ‘ His house, like Mr. Wemmick’s at Wal 


ve rT roae 4 § ane 
. f : E ister, ‘‘that you are constantly asked STEEO; y LpproMs hed by a plank, and 
you will step into the police station|4, ‘come in bye’ and have a dram. T|W®S practically inaccessible when the 
the lieutenant there will show you the|oo about the village as much as you burn was in spate. What would a sani 
ig intac eT Pe ei , LP cE? ary i : ; se y ha 
ae 8 intact. Tt is safe.’ do, exposed to the same temptations, at at Sips the prem ee kate 
: he woman was escorted to the po but no one offers me a dram.’’ ‘‘Aye,|™ , accommodation, _ wonder! 
lice station, and later was taken to the | that’s ‘ist it,??. replied Wulliam; fp Ae one small room and an attic, access 
eve athic 4 a , spi ; , phe : vhie 7 ai > ¢ ‘ 
he gat Ward at Bellevue Hospi-| cee, ye’re no as poaplar as me.’’ On an sie ie hy - a by an almost per 
. : eular dy oy ates ¢ 
ie ‘ ! ; other occasion, after an unusually pro aie if tlie * baad hi ibs firgprecs a 
uventors, we are told, are the bane|tyacted debauch, Wulliam showed signs} x e Keeper, his wife, their only 


of Kennel’s existence, of delirium tremens, and the doctor was 


child (a bright-eyed little girl), and a 


They invent everything under the Salleh in, *Dhis jiaw be. the tieaha of favorite spaniel. The rest of the dogs 
sun and want immediate financial back making iv pull up altogether,’’ said were outside, A couple of ferrets in a 
ing, never less than thousands of dol-|the minister hopefully. ‘Give him , | Dex and a big gray parrot completed 
lars, One reeently invented an iron good fright, doctor’? But the doctor the household, and did not conduce to 
table and arranged to have all the|had no better success than the minister, |'tS #menity. 
knives, forks and spoons magnetized) putting on his mose serious profession: | The parrot had been brought home 
so that the attraction would prevent] ,) ‘look, he warned Wulliam that he | bY a sea-faring son, and, having had 
them from falling to the floor. was killing himself, and lectured him|the whole crew of a man-of-war for 

- ~-- for uv good quarter of an hour on his 4 Anstructors, wee quite at the top of 

OF SCOTCH MINISTERS AND folly. *‘You really have not the sense ~ bree, He was exceedingly profane 

THEIR FLOCKS of the lower animals, William,’’ nd ee Tar Gee eee, vie 

26 oe . * ren vha > isi‘ a) ‘ e e oi) sreto; but nis 

(By Sir Henry Smith, K.C.B., Author rept yes a hs cpa tegen parse his | Masterpiece was an imitation of the 
of From Constable to Commissioner rhage es vee ite wilad angie che little girl, who had a fearful cough. So 

My father was a minister—minister|stops.’’ ‘*‘Aye,’’ retorted Wulliam, excellently well did he ‘‘take her off’’ 
of the Tolbooth Chureh, Edinburgh, In|‘ but gin there was a horse on the ither that her mother, who spent a good deal 
his day vestries were not luxuriously | side o’ the water sayin’ ‘Tlere’s tae of time in the attic, would eall down, 
furnished. A table, on which stood al ye,’ be wad gang on.”’ Eh, Jeenie, ye’re awfy bad the day; 
carafe of water, with a couple of chairs,| Many years ago | had a shooting in getting frequently for answer, ‘‘Tt’s no 


and a hand-glass on the chimneypiece, 
were generally all that met the eye 
But there was in addition always a 
press containing a bottle of sherry or 
port, according to the taste of the in 
cumbent, and oecasionally the long 
black-leather case common to the pro 
fession, with a spare sermon therein, 
The press was pretty sure to be locked 
if the bottle had anything in it, as 
hbeadles are proverbially thirsty; but 
if it only contained the serman-case, to 
lock it was unusual, 


Exchanging pulpits used to be, and 
is still, [ helieve, customary among 
Presbyterian ministers. ‘It is a clear 
gain to both parties, one sermon doing 
the work of two, About the year 1820 


two ministers exchanged pulpits, When 


me noo, mither; it’s the parrot.’’ 
wee Jeenie! 
such surroundings! 
mosphere of microbes 
cloths hung up to dry 
and feet 
John Ridd’s when he met 
his first visit to **The Valley.’’ 
sumption soon claimed her, One lo 
October evening, ou calling at the 
tage, | found the little maid had 
and father, mother, spaniel, 
and parrot were ineonsolable. Je 
had crossed a wider river than 
spanned by the plank-—a_ river 
some day all of us must cross. 
reach the other side of the ferry wit 
little to fear as poor, innoeent 
Jeenie! 


the 


long, 


lovely county of Buckingham—a 
nirrow strip of good partridge 
ground, at the very extremity of which 
{stood a church, and close hy the ehureh 
a laborer’s cottage, where | and my 
friends shooting with me used to 
change our clothes, and oceasionally | 
‘have tea if we had time for it. T could] 
only leave town on Saturdays, and, by 
arrangement with the farmer, Job 
for that was the laborer’s name-—assist 
ed us to the best of ‘his ‘ability, leading 
dogs, carrying cartridge bags, ete. Job 
wis au cheerful, contented chap, with 
whom I became great friends; but, like | 
many laborers in the south of England, 
he was of very imperfect education, He 
knew I had a shooting in Seotland also, 
and was much interested in the deserip 


and 
Her little 


Poor 


What chance had she amid 
She lived in an at 
steaming 


legs 


were always wet, and red as 
his Lorna on 
Con 


vely 
cot 
left, 


ferrets, 


enie 
that 
that 


May we 


h as 
wee 


the sot hil might ode Serpe his bro- Hons I pay i Fin Pel ay se Pe THE PLAINT OF THE SILKWORM 
ther clergymanos ehureh, 1e——as any jdown under a hedge, of | e grou t The silkworm remarked with a sob, 
sensible man would do—took a survey |the purple heather, whieh gave them “T goon will be out of a job 

of his surroundings, and finding the both food and shelter; but he had no For their women their skirts so ab- 
press open, soon made himself master|idea where Seotland lay, how far it nraviete 

of its contents; easily summed up, only | was off, or whether you got to it by hay neat. task onrak | aa ae ioe 
the sermon-case, Inside he found afland or water. In addition to his agri- ° ? ’ 


should use eight, 


sermon, the text of which was: ‘‘And And with us that is raising hob. 


Jacob was a plain man dwelling in 
tents.’’ Having a quarter of an hour to 
spare before the service commenced, he 
sat down to read it, ‘‘Why,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘*this is a splendid sermoy; 
I will preach it instead of my own,”’ 
Hoping the congregation would credit 
him with the authorship, he ascended 
to the pulpit, was shut in by the beadle, 
and after the customary psalms and 
prayers gave out with  eonfidence, 
‘*And Jacob was a plain man dwelling 
in tents.’’ As he did so he could not 


cultural and sporting work, Job used to 
toll the bell at the pretty little church, 
and sleep soundly, as he confessed, dur- 
ing the service. Finding sueh to be 
the case—I mean the tolling, not the 
sleeping——-T had a curiosity to know 
what interest he took in or what know 
ledge he had of things ecclesiastical, 
and put a few questions to him. | soon 
discovered that he was lamentably ig 
norant of everything connected with 
the church. He never read the news 
papers; nor did what was going on in 
the world seem to interest him. 


way, 
On any old sunshiny day, 


coats petty, 
And T am constrained to say: 


**Oh, give us the days of yore 


‘*When I gaze at the throng on Broad- 
I see Lottie, Olivia, Alice and Betty 


With petticoats none or with petti- 


When the old-fashioned skirt they wore; 
It measured full many a yard around, 


. vagy 4 It } rai i i 
help noticing signs of surprise. Mothers] The shooting [ had in Seotland that ‘ ae ee that would wipe the 
stopped the distribution of pepper-| year belonged to a very impecunious| 14 Was builded with gore upois 
mints to look up at him, heads were|laird, who for many years had lived gore,’ ?’ > 
solemnly shaken, and among the lads |abroad and let the place go to rack and re 


ruin, 
en look; and ‘*Roabert,’’ the keeper 
left im eharge to see to the landlord's 
interests, was not even deeently elad, 
and lived in a hovel somewhat similar 


and lasses a half-suppressed giggle was 
plainly audible. Shocked at such ir 
reverent behavior—contrasting most un- 
favorably with that of his own congre- 
gation—he asked the beadle when he 
got back to the vestry what it portend: 
ed, ‘‘Weel, ye see,’’ was the reply, 
‘*we dinna jist like the same discoorse 
twa Sundays rinnin,’, and we had that 
ane frae oor ain minister last Sunday.’ first favor he asked of me was that he! (Goorge IIl., and weighs three tons, 


‘*An idle young woman am I, 
For the maiden now dresses so 
ean see 


Yet what a difference between him and 
Job! He was a man of excellent educa- 


iverything had a poverty strick-|[he silkworm remarked with a sigh, 


you 


0 Much more of her than you ean of me. 
o those one sees in the west of Ireland.|Does the fashion of Eve draw nigh?’’ 


The royal coach of England was built 
tion, and wrote a capital hand; and the|150 years ago for the” coronation of 


7” 
ei 
’ 
) 
! 
we 
’ 
\ 


On the morning of the 18th of Octo 
ber, 1857, the force under the command 
of Colonel (afterwards Sir) Edward H. 
Greathed, &.C.B., which had been des- 
patched from Dehli, on the capture of had ¢ I 
that city the month previous, to assist) the fool!’’ said Band; ‘‘come along; 
in the relief of the beleagured garrison|and so up we went heedlessly, never 


at Lucknow, arrived in 


A RUN FOR LIFE 


(By the late Lieutenant-General R. Bar-ter, C.B.) 


Agra canton-| dreaming of danger. 


asked me what he was saying. I re- 
plied, ‘‘He says, ‘Run, sir—run! These 
are Gwalior people;’ this being literally 
the translation of the hurried warning 
the man had given us. ‘‘Oh, confound 


We halted a min 


ments after a long and weary forced|ute or two on reaching the summit to 


march, 


skirmish, to Hattrass, some ten or 
twelve miles, and pitched our camp, ex 
pecting to resume our march to 
2 pam. an indefinite rumor, originating 
no one could tell where, began to cir 
culate through the camp that ‘‘some 
thing was up,’’ as the phrase goes; and, 
sure enough, before very long orders 
were issued for a forced march to Agra, 
distant some twenty-eight or thirty 
miles, and. by 4 p.m, tents were struck, 
camels laden, and we were again toiling 
along the hot, dusty road. There was 
a halt for about an hour before mid 
night, and then we tramped on again; 
and about sunrise on the 18th we plod 
ded, covered with dust and perspiration, 
along the road over the bridge of boats 
across the .Jumna, close under the lofty 
walls of the fort of Agra, upon which 
were assembled to see us pass, besides 
the soldiers of the garrison, crowds of 
refugees from the surrounding country, 
amongst them many gaily dressed ladies, 
the first we had seen for many a day, 
whose outspoken remarks on our ragged, 
travel-stained khaki (dust-colored) uni 
forms and generally unkempt appear- 
ance were sufliciently loud to be heard 
by us, and were the reverse of compli- 
mentary. Little did our fair scoffers 
imagine that before noon the objects 
of their derision would be engaged rout 
ing a ruthless foe, even then lurking 
in the immediate neighborhood, bent 
upon their destruction. 

That Greathed’s force was diverted 
from its direct route to Cawnpore and 
Lucknow by an urgent call from the 
authorities at Agra is beyond question; 
but it is equally true that on our arrival 
there the said authorities believed 
themselves to be in possession of infor- 
mation that though an attack on the 
place might be expected, yet just at 
present there was no fear of its being 
made, and as a matter of fact that 
there was no enemy within many miles, 
Accordingly we proceeded to the race 
course, where we were to be encamped; 
and as our tents were not expected to 
arrive for some time, the order was 
given for the cavalry and artidery to 
off-saddle and harness, and water and 
feed horses, and the infantry to pile 
arms and take off accoutrements; and, 


in consideration of the long march, that | sailants. 


the | chunam 
next stage the following day. But after] stifling hot weather, after the sun went 


Phe day before we had come]look around us and reeover our breath, 
from a village on the Grand Trunk roadjand then, passing through the ~ ruins, 
called Acerabad, where we had a slight | emerged from what was the central hall 


out on to the chabootra at the other 
side—a square of masonry covered with 
(or cement) on which, in the 


down and the air became less baking, 
the inhabitants of the bungalows used 
to sit, and at night, taking out their 
charpoys (or bedsteads), slept or tried 
to sleep, till gun-fire. 

Coming out on to this chabootra, we 
stood for an instant, as a bird is said 
to do when fascinated by a snake, for 
there, in the courtyard in front of my 
old familiar stables, almost right under 
us, and as the crow flies not more than 
a quarter of a mile from our own caval- 
ry, was actually a regiment of mutineer 
sepoys of, L believe, the Gwaloir con 
tingent, attired in their red jackets and 
dhdties (or waist-cloths), drawn up with 
ordered arms in quarter column as if on 
parade. For one brief second or so 


Vi 
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ment gettingg accoutred and fatling in, 
and made towards it as quickly as we 
could. I, however, being troubled by: 
my leg, was left a good way behind, 

was parched with thirst, and seeing a 
large tent partly pitched directly in the 
way I was going, L stopped and asked 
one of the servants if they had any 
water. He said there was a surroi (a 
porus earthen vessel) containing some 
standing by the tent-pole inside. This 
1 seined, and placing it to my mouth, 
had just taken a long, delicious draught 
when a shot came tearing through the 
top of the tent, making a rent large 
enough to ride a horse through; and im- 
mediately after another struck a camp- 
table which had been put together on 
the ground outside, smashing it to pieces 
and sending its splinters flying in all 
directions. The tent, the only one then 
up, no doubt attracted the attention of 
the enemy's gunners, who found it a 
capital mark to fire at. Much refresh- 
ed, I continued my progress to my regi- 
ment; and while crossing a space of 
about two or three hundred yards which 
still intervened, | beeame aware of a 
trooper clad ‘in the French-gray uniform 
of the mutinous Bengal Calvary riding 
quietly at a slow canter in my direction 
with his sword drawn at the ‘‘carry,’’ 
Ilis manner was so cool and collected as 
he looked about him seemingly in search 
of someone, that I at first took him 
for one of a party of faithful men who 
had joined us from Meerut a few days 
before; and then I thought that perhaps 
he was one of the Agra garrison, which 
seemed to be the more probable, his 
horse and accoutrements being quite 
fresh and clean, which would not have 
been the ease had he marched in with 
us. Seeing, however, that he was grad- 


Band and I looked down on them, and 
they looked up at us, evidently surpris- 
ed; but then, quick as thought, their 
firelocks were brought to the present, 
and an irregular volley, the bullets rat- 
tling down great pieces of mortar from 


the old walls or whizzing viciously 
through the apertures once filled by 
doors and widows, aroused Band and 


myself to a sense of our situation and 
marvellously accelerated our departure 
by the way we had come. 

“Prov identially neither of us was hit. 
Our sudden appearances and the fact 
of their having to fire at objects im 
mediately above them, had no doubt 
affected the men’s aim. Moreover, there 
was not so much attention paid to mus- 
ketry instruction in those days, and for 
the sepoys in question, who were all 
armed with the old Brown Bess, [ sup- 
pose firing away at a target once a year, 
without caring whether they hit it or 
not, was deemed sufficient. Be that as 
it may, their fire in this instance, so far 
as Band and I were concerned, was in- 
effective, and only lent us wings; though 
I had but very recently recovered from 
a bullet wound in the leg, and we were 
not so young as we had been, the way 
we went over the ground was, as the 
Yankees would say, a caution. And now 
commenced the race, the bitter run for 
dear, dear life in real earnest. 

We had two advantages over our as- 
First and foremost, I knew 


all our post-work for the day would be/every inch of the way, and they did not, 


done by the Agra garrison, 


and with no arms except our pistols, 


The front of our camp was to be fac-}and lightly clad, we made the running 


ing from Agra in the direction of Gwa-| downhill 


lior, the direct road from ! 
through the Agra cantonments, which 


to the Gwalior road, while 


which led! they had either to ascend the hill or 


skirt it; and in any case we had a good 


had been burned and plundered some start, of which we proceeded to make 


mouths before during the mutiny of the 
native troops of the garrison, and pass- 


the 
Various compound enélosures at Agra 


most. The divisions between the 


ed a short distance on our right towards|are, or were, principally of stone and 


the city and fort, under the walls of 
which we had marched that morning. 
At each side of this road, and almost 
parallel to where the front of our camp) 
would be pitched, were two remarkable 


mortar; at all events the fences about 
these bungalows were, and so we ran 
along the road, crouching close to the 
wall, until we came to another road 
running at right angles to it and lead- 


mounds, remains very likely of some|]ing directly on to the racecourse, down 
very ancient briek-kilns, rising some] which we seurried. As the sepoys gain- 
fifty or sixty feet about the surround-|ed the summit of the hill they fired at 
ing plain, and crowned by what hadi us, but they were blown and unsteady, 
been very pretty, comfortable bunga-|and I need not say that we gave them 
lows before, like all the others with]as little as possible to aim at, showing 
thatched roofs, they were burnt. Now,|only the tops of our helmets as we ran 
however, only the “bare walls, scorched along. They could see, however, from 
and blackened, remained standing; the|the mound that we had turned down 
road, as I have said, running between] the lane to the racecourse, and some of 
them. Some years before a wing of my|them ran across so as to get a shot at 
regiment had been quartered at Agra,|}us when we should emerge from its 
and I had then occupied one of these! friendly shelter, which we soon did, and 
bungalows, the one on the right of the| had to run the gauntlet of these fellows 
Gwalior road and the nearest to the| while making our way towards a body 
racecourse, of our calvary, who were on the right 

Having taken off our accoutrements,|of where our camp would be pitched. 
and while waiting for the arrival of the | On getting into the open Band and I 
tents, we of the infantry threw our-|ran side by side, but were apart for 
selves on the ground and tried to get a| forty or fifty yards. When IL found my 
little sleep—some of us at least—in]| wounded leg giving in, and had to drop 


spite of the fierce sun, whose rays now 
began to scorch up everything. But to 
two of us—what with the sun and the 
countless ants, black, of gigantic size, 
loathsome in white, and demons in red, 
with which Agra abounds—this was an 
impossibility, and after a few minutes 
an old friend and brother-officer named 
Band and I started up, and unclasping 
our sword-belts, but retaining those in 
which our pistols were holstered, moved 
about to take a survey of our surround- 
ings. Our regiment was on the left; 
and, knowing the place well, I proceeded 
to act as cicerone, pointing out the 
various prominent objects of interest. 
In the rear of our centre was the Met- 
ealfe Testimonial, used in former times 
for balls and reunions, ete., but now 
tenanted by a body of men called the 
Agra Volunteers, made up of railway 
and telegraph employes and clerks in 
the various civil offices banded togetehr 
for mutual protection in those troublous 
times, 


behind, the bullets were still whistling 
about our heads and striking the ground 
all around us; but in spite of this I 
could not help being struek by the ridi- 
culous appearance of my friend Band 
as he seuttled along a short way ahead 
of me. He was a man of middle age, 
and pretty stout, as became his years; 
he had on a pair of shoes, his boots 
having given out during the seige of 
Delhi; while from wear and tear his 
khaki or dust-colored trousers (all our 
white uniforms were dyed this color in 
the Mutiny-days, as being less conspic- 
uous in action; and it is the universal 
color for service-clothing for all troops 
now in India) had become sadly curtail- 
ed, showing a goodly length of sock be- 
tween them and the shoes, As he went 
along at his best pace, turning round 
every now and then to see how I was 
getting on, and using language more 


forcible than polite towards our pur- 
suers, | couldn’t help thinking the situa- 
tion most absurd, and in spite of our 


On our right front was the canton-|danger I burst out laughing, which only 
ment cemetery, where there was a little|served to irritate him more, and drew 
shade from the fine mango-trees grow-|upon me a remark not very compliment- 
ing in and around it, and toward it we|ary; and no doubt I deserved it; but 
accordingly strolled, only to find that|for my life I couldn’t get Mr, Pickwick 
the shady spots had been already oceu-|in chase of his hat out of my head, nor 
pied by tired men and officers of regi-|Mr. Weller’s encouraging appeal to 
ments in position nearer than our own,|his master on that memorable night in 
who were lying about in every posture! Bath, ‘‘Think you’re vinnin’ a eup, 
of worn-out repose. After staying here | sir?’’ 

a short time, | pointed out my old quar-} On we sped, however, in haste, and 
ters to Band; and as there was no|just as we reached the cavalry the 
chance of our tents arriving for some|enemy’s cannon, hitherto hidden in a 
time yet, I suggested, as the ruins were | battery well concealed by brushwood 
not very far off, that we should go up|and high crops in our right front, open- 
and inspect them, especially as there|;ed fire and commenced to send round- 
was a grand view to be had of our|shot bowling all over the place. This 
camping-ground from the mound nearest | battery was so well concealed that, ex- 
us. So, Band assenting, we sauntered|cept for the smoke of its guns, it was 
on, and reaching the compound or en-|impossible to detect its position. It was 
closure of my old bungalow, began to| armed principally with native-made can- 
ascend the steep path which led to it,|non of very large calibre, one I recollect 
When about half-way up we saw a bunia| being so big that it could not be taken 
(or grain-seller), wearing the red pug- inside the fort gate at Agra after its 
ree peculiar to his tribe, coming in aj capture; and yet it was marvellous how 
hurried, shambling trot along the road | quickly the fire from our guns when 
from Gwalior, and as he passed us he|they got into action silenced those of 
looked up, and in a meaning, warning|the enemy, as the daily and nightly 
voice called in a low tone, ** Bago, sa-| practice which our men had had during 
hib! bago! Gwalior logue hai.’’ 1,)the seige of Dehli made them perfect. 
knowing Hindustani well, at once un- This, however, is digressing. ‘ 

derstood him; but Band, whose acquaint-| Band and I, now inside our own lines, 
ance with the language was, not to put| considered ourselves comparatively safe. 
too fine a point on it, decidedly limited,| We could see in the distance our regi- 


ually edging in on me, [ thought I might 
as well be on my guard, and so T halted, 
at the same time drawing my revolver 
from my belt and cocking it. The effect 
was magical, for no sooner did my as- 
sailant see that [ was not quite defence- 
less than he clapped spurs to his horse 
and rode off at speed towards the enemy. 
He was too late, however, for a trumpet- 
er of the Ninth Lancers, who had been 
sounding the ‘‘Fall in’’ on the right, 
seeing how matters stood, rode down to 
intercept him; and, slinging his trumpet 
behind his back, he drew his sword, and 
running the sepoy through the body, 
lifted him clean out of the saddle and 
dropped him dead upon the ground. 

This little incident did not take many 
seconds, and again I started on my run 
home; but I had not gone far when I 
saw my regiment, which had been stand- 
ing in quarter-column, ‘suddenly get into 
square and ‘‘prepare for cavalry;’’ the 
reason for which was soon apparent, for, 
coming through a field of bajera (a 
kind of very high grain used for feed- 
ing cattle) I saw a body of cavalry, the 
heads of the horses and the upper part 
of the bodies of the riders only showing 
above the waving grain, Well knowing 
whut to expect, [ at once threw myself 
flat on the ground, from which I wit- 
nessed the charge, the cavalry sweep- 
ing between me and the square, from 
which spurted a stream of bullets which 
hissed and whistled in the air well 
above me, Round again came the horse- 
men, and again the murderous file-firing 
burst from the square, followed by vol- 
leys from the kneeling ranks as the 
baffled cavalry galloped off to the 
friendly shelter from which they had 
emerged. Then rang out the word to 
‘‘re-form. column, and 0 was oma. 
feet, and a few minutes after amongst 
my old comrades, where, with many 
shakes of the hand, I was welcomed as 
one risen from the dead; one old veteran 
remarking as I passed through the 
ranks, ‘‘Glad to see you back again, 
sir, for, by George, we thought you were 
done for this time!’’ 

So commenced the battle, and so end- 
ed our run home. I have had many a 
close shave, and faced the grim enemy 
on many a bloody field; but for excite- 
ment long drawn out I doubt if any- 
thing to equal that run for life upon the 
Agra racecourse could be surpassed. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE CROWN 
JEWELS 

Now that the Coronation is in the 
air, and the hearts of the British peo- 
ple are stirred with ideas of precedence, 
of the divine right of sovereigns, and 
the majesty of our realm in general, the 
vicissitudes of the crown jewels and 
royal regalia must of necessity have a 
place in our minds. Not so very long 
since the crown jewels came into prom- 
inence by the announcement that new 
and special quarters had been prepared 
for them, so arranged as to defy the 
arts of the most subtle. And it will 
also be in the recollection of many that 
the Dublin crown jewels—or, at least, 
a valuable portion of them—were re- 
moved from Dublin Castle. Amongst 
other items a magnificent tiara dis- 
appeared, The resignation of the then 
custodian will also come to mind. 

That was not by any means the first 
time in history that the crown jewels 
have been in jeopardy. The Scottish 
regalia disappeared under the very eyes 
of Cromwell’s soldiers, and were smug- 
gled into safe hiding, Eventually they 
were brought to light eight years after- 
wards, at the Restoration in 1660, They 
lay forgotten and unregarded in an 
oaken chest in the Crown Room of 
Edinburgh Castle from 1707 to 1818, 
when, on the solicitation of Sir Walter 
Scott and others, they were brought to 
light again. The Scottish crown was 
naturally very precious to the Scottish 
people. They would not allow it to be 
taken to England for the corenation of 
Charles I. He had to travel to the 
north to be invested with his insignia. 
The crown, sceptre, and sword of state 
were last used at a Seottish coronation 
on 1st January, 1651, when Charles IL, 
returning to Scotland from the Contin- 
ent, promised to accept Presbyterian- 
ism. The rapid advance of the hosts 
of, Cromwell, spreading destruction as 
they went, made it necessary that an 
eye should be kept on the Scottish re- 
galia. Then they were taken from 
Edinburgh Castle on 6th June, 1651, 
and conveyed, hidden in a sack of wool, 
by Mrs. Drummond of Moneydie, at- 
tired as a market-woman, to Dunnotar 
Castle, and gallantly defended by 
George Ogilvy of Barras and his de- 
voted wife, The story of the Scottish 
regalia, their vicissitudes, and the be- 
sieging of ‘‘Dunnotar Castle’? (Cham- 
bers’ Journal for 1895) and fully in the 
Rey, D, G, Barron’s In Defence of the 
Regalia 1651-52 (1910), Lady Ogilvie 
had assited in smuggling away the royal 
insignia, helped by Mrs, Grainger’ of 
Kinneff and her servant. The story is 
told in many different ways; Mr, Bar- 
ron is inclined to accept the statement 
that Grainger’s servant carried off the 
regalia in a creed, covered with dulse 


and tangle. The report was circulated 
that the jewels were safely sent 
abroad, and that the king of France had 
received them, This lulled suspicions 
but it is said that the daring lady di 
as the result of the persecitions she had 
endured, Keith, son of the Earl Mari- 
schal, who was absent at the time, got a 
pension of four hundred nds and a 
peerage, he and his mother declaring 
to the king that they, and they alone, 
‘were responsible for saving the Seot- 
tish regalia.’* 

The Piantagéneta, the Lancasters, the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts all rejoiced in 
a rich array of valuables in the nature 
of crown jewels, When in other days 
demands were made upon the royal re- 
sources, kings and queens were not slow 
in finding a way to pay their debts of 
honor, They emptied their precious 
treasure-chests at their own will and 
pleasure. 

The abbots and monks of Westmin- 
ster had charge of the regalia and eor- 
onation robes under a charter of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, but in the reign of 
Henry VII. the regalia were finally 
placed in the Tower, Our early kings 
had a habit of carrying their regalia 
with them, and so Henry V. wore his 
crown at Agincourt, and it is said to 
have saved his life from the Due d’ 
Alencon, who, however, chipped part 
of it off. Richard IIL, wore his crown 
in 1485 at Bosworth Field, where it 
was hidden in a hawthorn-bush, and 
found by Sir Reginald Bray. It was 
used to crown the Earl of Richmond, 
who was proclaimed Henry VII, on the 
spot by Lord Stanley. One of Stanley’s 
badges was afterwards a red-berried 
hawthorn-bush, sometimes with a-crown 
on it. 

When Henry IIL, had a quarrel with 
his nobles, he provided against any pos- 
sible contingencies by making over the 
royal jewels and plate to the Queen of 
France. This foresight had its reward. 
When the successful rebellion of the 
barons depleted his purse, the Freneh 
merchants made no trouble in giving 
the king an advance upon his valuables. 
He left the debt of redemption to his 
royal successor! 

Edward I. was never reduced to the 
extremity of pawning his crown jewels. 
He ordered his affairs much too well for 
such a contingency to take place. He 
had four crowns—one set with emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls; another with Indian 
pearls only; a third set with emeralds 
and rubies; and, most valuable of all, 
the gold crown used at his coronation. 
This was ornamented with emeralds, 
sapphires, diamonds, rubies, and large 
Eastern pearls. His more costly treas- 
ures he deposited in Westminster Ab- 
bey; but the authorities there seem to 
have been a little remiss in their vigil- 
ance, for taking advantage of King 
Edward's departure for Scotland in 
1308, certain monks conceived burglari- 


ous ideas, and their associates broke 
fnto the treasure-chamber and took 
away several of the most valuable 


hiding-place for their booty! The ab- 
tained ready customers for their plun- 
der in London, Colchester, and North- 
ampton. They very wisely left the 
crowns alone, and threw the consecra- 
tion ring and the secret seal of Henry 
Ill. on the floor. And how patiently 
and well planned all their actions had 
been! They actually sowed hempseed 
in the Abbey cemetery four months be- 
fore the burglary, calculating, of course, 
hat. the growth, would be sufficien 
well advanced, aad that it “would be a 
hidingplace for their booty! The ab- 
bot of Westminster, the sacristan, and 
forty-eight monks were committed to 
the Tower on suspicion of having direct- 
ly or indirectly assisted in this daring 
raid on the roval treasures. 

But Edward IIT, actually pawned the 
royal jewels. He gave them in pawn to 
the Flemings. When his grandson got 
possession of them again he consigned 
them to the Bishop of London and the 
Earl of Arundel as security against a 
sum of ten thousand pounds which he 
had been obliged to borrow. In Shakes- 
peare will be found an allusion to an 
incident such as this. He makes the 
adherents of Bolingbroke say that the 
royal rebel returned to England to re- 
deem from ‘‘pawn the blemished 
crown.’’ Henry IV. managed to keep 
clear of the pawnbroker. But Henry 
V. did actually pawn some of his jewels. 
Yet it was for a great object. When 
he resolved to make yood his claims in 
France, and settle those claims by the 
sword, he raised the necessary funds 
by pawning his ‘‘rich collar,’’ valued 
at about two thousand eight hundred 
pounds, This he gave over to the keep- 
ing of the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London, The first part of his pawn 
this worthy monarch redeemed the year 
following, but other portions of the 
regalia were still abroad when His Ma- 
jesty, the victor of Agincourt, died. 
His more unwarlike son, thanks to civil 
strife, was obliged to raise money on 
the crown jewels again and again, bor- 
rowing in 1439 the sum of seven thous- 
and marks from his rich uncle the Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Winchester. 

The monarchs succeeding Henry VI. 
managed to keep clear of pawning or 
putting away the royal ornaments. 
Elizabeth, instead of borrowing, in- 
clined to lending, and left behind her a 
large cupboard full of plate belonging 
to the House of Burgundy, which she 
held as securtiy against money lent to 
the states of Brabant; and one of the 
very first things which James I, did, 
after his arrival in London, was to have 
an inventory made of the jewels and 
valuables left by Elizabeth. The Earl 
of Suffolk in this regard was asked to 
replace a quarter of a million’s worth. 
He did not replace them, however, put- 
ting in a plea of condonation. any 
valuable crowns, gold and otherwise, 
were inventoried by James; for in- 
stance, ‘‘a great and rich jewel of gold, 
ealled the ‘Mirror of Great Britain,’’ 
containing one very fair table dia- 
mond, one very fair table ruby, and two 
other large diamonds, cut lozenge-wise, 
garnished with smaller stones of the 
same size.’’ A splendid enamelled gold 
eup of the fourteenth century belonged 
to our kings from the time of Henry 
VI. until James I., who gave it away. 
It is not now among the regalia, but 
in the ‘‘gold room’? of the British Mu- 
seum, 

Tn 1617 James was very much dis- 
pleased with the aldermen of London 
beeause they refused to advance him a 
hundred thousand pounds upon the 
erown jewels, that sum being wanted 
to defray a moiety of the cost of his 
royal progress into Scotland, He con- 
trived, however, to raise sixty thousand 
pounds upon ‘them, Just two years 
afterwards complaints were again heard 
of the shortness of money; but great 
diffieulty was at this time experienced 
in getting the sinews of war. Master 
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Peter Van Lore at last advanced to 
Royalty the sum of enghteen thousand 
pounds on certain crown jewels. 

In 1623, when Prince Charles went to 
Spain to woo the Infanta, it is said he 
took from the Tower treasure valued at 
six hundred thousand pounds, Charles 
I. followed the steps of James, borrow- 
ing and raising money on every con- 
eeivable insignia. He overhauled the 
Jewel-House in the first year of his 
ei. It was in vain that Sir Henry 
Mildmay said that the king should con- 
sult with his council on the advisability 
of this step. (Sir Henry Mildmay, we 
may mention, was Master of the Jewel- 
House.) But under a warrant of the 
Great Seal he authorized the pledgin 
of the royal treasure on the groun 
that ‘‘there were too many both in the 
court and the kingdom who looked 
apon the Duke’s (Buekingham) _ pro- 
coedings with more than a curious eye.’’ 
His Majesty heeded no remonstrances 
from within or without, and pledged 
all the jewels in his care when occa- 
sion, or seeming occasion arose, 

In 1664 the Commons ordered the 
king’s plate in the Tower to be melted 
down and coined, to which the Lords 
made strong remonstrance, It was or- 
dered on 9th August, 1649, that the 
regalia should be delivered to the 
“‘trustees for the sale of the goods of 
the late king, who are to cause the same 
to be totally broken, and that they 
melt down all the gold and silver, and 
sell the jewels to the best advantage 
of the Commonwealth,’’ This included 
the crown of the king and queen, two 
coronation bracelets, and two seeptres, 
In the list of items destroyed was ‘‘a 
gold wyer-work crown with little 
bells,’’ which is there said to have be- 
longed to King Alfred, probably the 
first English king for whom the cere- 
mony of coronation was used. 

The story of Colonel Blood—reward- 
ed, by the way, for stealing—is too 
long a tale, but we may give it shortly. 
The keeper of the regalia during the 
reign of Charles IT, was an old and 
confidential servant of Sir Gilbert Tal- 
bot. His name was Talbot Edwards, 
Edwards, with his wife and daughter, 
dwelt in the domestic apartments ad- 
joining the treasure-house. About three 
weeks before the attempt was made to 
steal the jewels, Blood came to the 
Tower of London attired as a parson, 
bringing with him a woman whom he 
called his wife. This pretended wife 
desired to see the crown, and after she 
had seen it she appeared to be taken ill, 
Edwards the keeper sent for his wife, 
who invited the lady to rest in their 
private rooms. Blood, in gratitude, 
afterwards brought a present for Mrs. 
Edwards; and on their becoming more 
friendly he proposed to bring a wealthy 
nephew te make a match between him 
and her pretty daughter. All was ar- 
ranged. The nephew came at the ap- 
pointed time, attended by his unele and 
other friends. They left their horses 
at St. Catherine’s Gate, and walked 
through the Tower to the Jewel-House. 
The parson asked if his nephew could 
be shown the regalia, which Edwards 
consented to do, The door was hardly 
closed before a cloak was put over the 
keeper and a gag placed in his mouth, 
and then he was told the true position 
of affairs. The pretended parson was 
Colonel Blood, of Irish ancestry, and 
turbulent disposition. Edwards _ re- 
sisted manfully, but the old man was 
beaten._down, stabbed, and terribly 
hurt; and was only saved by the op- 
portune arrival of bis son from Flan- 
ders. Young Edwards and Captain 
Beckham pursued and captured Blood 
and his fellow-conspirator, Parrot, and 
recovered the stolen jewels, Charles, 
rather sympathetie with boldness, 
laughed at the ‘‘cheeky raseal,’’ and 
Colonel Blood made use af some pretty 
compliments which awoke the king’s 
more merciful feelings. An epigram by 
a witty lord of Charles’ court puts it 
thus: 


of the eye, When a child she had often 
seen the wild Bedouins blinded with 
opthalmia by the hot sands of the 
desert, and her heart went forth to 
them in et a sympathy. Now she 
was not helpless; through years of labor 
she had prepared herself to relieve 
them. But the ‘‘irade,’’ or consent, of 
the Sultan was indispensable to her 
purposed mission of merey. 

Dr, Eddy’s diplomas were immediate- 
ly sent through the Grand Vizier to the 
palace with a request for her examina- 
tion by the ‘*Imperial College of Phy- 
sicians.’’ I knew from the aged Brench 
tutor of the sultan that he had studied 
Latin and could read the diplomas writ- 
ten in that language, For myself, in 
order to fortify myself with argument 
in the doctor’s behalf, T began at once 
to investigate the status and privileges 
of women in the early centuries of Is- 
lam—a work in which Dr. George Wash- 
burn, the learned president of Robert 
College, assisted, | Weeks passed with 
no answer from the palace to my re- 
quest, and [ was not at liberty to refer 
to the matter again even in personal 
audiences with the Sultan, 

One night, however, after dining 
with the Sultan, we sat pyres’ out 
from a window in the rear of Yildiz 
Palace on a circus ring where snow- 
white steeds from his stable—trained 
to wonderful feats—with jugglers and 
acrobats, all arrayed in gorgeous cos- 
tumes, performed for the sovereign’s 
amusement, The Sultan was in cheer- 
ful mood, and in an interval of the per- 
formance [ seized the opportunity to 
tell him that T had just read the life 
of the prophet Seyd Alli, and had been 
much impressed by a tradition reported 
by Muadz-ibu-Jabel to the effect that 
Mohammed once said, ‘Instruct in 
knowledge because it pleases God. He 
who imparts it praises God. Whoever 
seeks it, adores God, and he who spreads 
it, dispenses alms to the ignorant and 
lights his way to heaven,’’ 

I asked the Sultan if he believed’ the 
tradition. He assured me that he did, 
and that his own greatest work for his 
people had been in promoting eduea- 
tion. I then expressed my admiration 
for «a Mosle mlady who in the reign 
of the Abbasides established a hos- 
pital in Arabia where she dispensed 
alms by curing the afflicted, and so led 
up to asking the Sultan if he had for- 
gotten that a learned woman from Syria 
wanted the protection of his ‘‘irade’’ 
to heal the sick? 


The appeal was immediately suecess- 
ful. Turning to Munir Pasha, his cham- 
berlain, Abdul Hamid instantly said: 
‘‘Let the order be prepared for the col- 
lege of physicians to examine that wo- 
man, and, if she is qualified, she shall 
practise as a doctor, 

When on the 19th of November, 1883, 
Miss Eddy started to the Sublime Porte 
for her examination, a glance at her 
high look of confidence and courage 
told me that no words of encourage- 
ment were needed. At the immense 
government building she entered alone 
a room in which a score of distinguished 
physicians were seated at a long table. 
She was directed to a seat, but no one 
rose to weleome her. 

The first question from the president 
was in French and uttered in a con- 
temptuous tone, ‘Who are you?’’ To 
their astonishnient she answered in the 
Arabic language in a distinet voice: 
‘‘T am of you and from among you.’’ 
She Sr _diptomas, 

An examination here is usually brief, 
for the applicant must already have 
graduated in some medical college. But 
it was apparent that Miss Eddy was not 
among friends, for they examined her 
without intermission for six hours, and 
over the whole field of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

Ievery question was correctly answer- 
ed, but finally one of the inquisitors 
said sharply: ‘‘That answer is wrong.’’ 
Looking at her watch she calmly re- 
marked: ‘‘For six hours I have an- 
swered you correctly. Now I will ask 
you @ question. Have you three medi- 
eal books—French, English, and Ger- 
man (naming them)?’’ The president 
pointed to the bookcase and said they 
were there, 

‘*Then,’’ said Miss Eddy, ‘‘if all 
these authors do not sustain my an- 
swer, I will withdraw my application 
to practise medicine,’’ American pluck 
and knowledge had conquered, and her 
ovation was complete when all those 
physicians rose and congratulated her. 

When she again entered the Legation, 
the glow of battle was still on her face. 
To my anxious questioning, she answer- 
ed, ‘* Victory,’’ and threw herself on 
the sofa, Who ean wonder that a flood 
of tears then relieved the long tension 
of her emotions? 

The ‘‘irade’’ of the Sultan, which 
authorized her to practise her profes- 
sion and which when once granted is 
irrevocable, soon issued. Buoyant and 
brave this great woman hurried away 
to the desert. No one even dreamed 
of the great career before her. A few 
operations for ophthalma, far away in 
Arabia where no male oculist dared to 
venture, established her reputation as 
a prophetess, sent by Allah to cure the 
blind, Even during the Armenian mas- 
sacres she would leave her home in 
Beirut with her servants, tents and hos- 
pital stores loaded on camels, and cross 
the desert without armed escort. But 
the prophet Mohammed himself could 
be no safer than she among the Arabs. 


Blood that wears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 

How much he is at court in grace, 
For stealing Ormond and the crown! 

Since loyalty does no man good, 

Let’s steal the king, and settle Blood! 


Owing to the Commonwealth dealings 
with the regalia already alluded to, it 
was the new set of crown jewels Blood 
attempted to steal. There are few of 
these relics now in existence of an 
earlier date than the time of Charles 
Ii. The crown jewels in the Tower 
were removed from Martin Tower in 
1867, and deposited in Wakefield Tow- 
er, now brilliantly illuminated with elec- 
tric light. In November, 1841, the great 
fire which had broken out in the Bow- 
yer Tower destroyed the armory and 
one hundred and fifty thousand stand 
of smal] arms. It raged up to the-Mar- 
tin Tower, and Pierce, a superintendent 
of police, with the aid of the keeper, 
Edward Lenthat Swifte, broke open the 
iron bars with a crowbar, and carried 
the jewels away to a place of safety. 


TURKEY'S FIRST WOMAN PHYSI.- 
CIAN 


One of the saddest impressions made 
upon the tourist in the eastern Levant 
is due te the astonishing prevalence of 
blindness of the most pitiful varieties, 
It is reported that the Arabs are among 
the chief sufferers in this respect be- 
cause of the shifting sands so easily 
lifted and blown about by the wind, If 
the efforts of Dr. Mary Eddy are avail- 
ing, there is hope that this form of 
torture will gradually be abated, Dr, 
Eddy is the only woman physician in 
the Ottoman Empire, a position which 
it was no small task to attain—espe- 
cially under the old regime, Some seven- 
teen years ago she presented her re- 
quest to Alexander W, Terrell, at that 
time Minister to Turkey, in order to 
make application to the Turkish au- 
thorities. Mr, Terrell, writing of Dr, 
Eddy’s work in the Chieago Interior, 
says he feared that the outcome would 
be negative, as both the English and 
French Ambassadors had been unsue- 
cessful in similar applications, ‘‘ But,’’ 
says Mr, Terrell, ‘‘there was something 
in Miss Mary Eddy that gave me in- 
stant hope of her success,’ 

She was of American parentage, 
though raised in Syria, above medium 
height, with a broad, intellectual fore- 
head, large, lustrous black eyes, and a 
complexion tinged by the sun and winds 
of Syria, Her self-possession and grace- 
ful bearing told of refinement, and her 
clear voice and look, though not defiant, 
payenred courage and confidence in her- 
self, 

She placed in my hand diplomas from 
three medical colleges, onevof which cer- 
tified to her capacity to treat diseases 


A SKY LINE 
I know a windy hill 
That leans against the sky; 
And Sere, through Winter’s dusk and 
chi 
I wateh a host mareh by. 


A line of silhouettes 
The barren trees reveal, 

A little troop of marionettes, 
Sharp as an old profile. 


Ladies and lords I see 
And lleons from Spain, 

And kings that from a fair countree 
March through the purple rain; 


Gaunt horsemen, hooded dames, 
Maidens with. wind-blown hair; 
Toreh-bearers with their moveless 

flames, 
And strange grotesques are there; 


A bandit and his cloak, 
Old witches with their sticks— 
A curious train of eurious folk 
That curiously mix, 


Ad there high on the right, 
A gallows with its str mg. BP tiie 
But mercifully falls the night 
To hide the eruel thing. 
~ Charles Hanson Towne, in the Book- 
man, ‘ 


95 


) 
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A pleasant 


medicine for children is 
Mother Graves’ Worm Exterminator, 
and there is nothing better for driving 
worme from the system, 


THE COLDEST PLACE ON EARTH 


What is said to be coldest place on 
the globe is the region of Verholensk, 
Siberia. Ilere is a convict station, but 
during the most of the year no guards 
are needed to keep the prisoners from 
runming away, for in the more severe 
portions of the winter no living creat- 
ure can remain in the open, and during 
the three most severe months, when 
85 degrees below zero, no one dares 
to venture out for more than a few mo- 
ments at a time. 


Ordinary steel tools will snap like 
glass, and unseasoned wood becomes 
almost as hard as steel. When one 
breathes « powder like’ the Very finest 
snow falls at one’s feet. It is said 
that there are less fotms of insect 
life bere than elsewhere in the world, 
and some of those found are not found 


elsewhere, seemin 


having been ere 


ated especially to inhabit such a frigid 
regien. 


ef the signal-serviee officials 
that most of the severe cold 
waves that sweep across the North 
American continent have their origin 
in Verkholensk. The wind blows a 
perfeet gale almost all the time, and 
that discomfort, added to the low tem 
perature, would certainly make this a 
very mapl 
the winter, 


FACTS ABOUT GLASS 


The manufacture of glass antedates 
authentic history. It is only 
seventy-five years, however, since 
true ekaracter was ascertained. It 
now generally conceded to be a salt 
a chemical compound resulting from the 
upion of an acid with a base. The acid 
is sHiea, the same that is found in 
quartz, or the quartz particles of sand. 
Hemee the of sand in its manu 
faeture. 

‘Phe base may be potash (or sodaY, to 
gether with alumina and lime; or lead 
may take the place of lime. Lime 
makes hard glass, and one less sus 
ceptible to acids, and suited to windows 
and ekemical purposes: lead a softer, 
more fusible and more lustrous article, 
suitable for optical instruments. 

All acids act to some extent on glass, 
especially if the latter has an excess 
ef whkalj in it. Even wine may corrode 
the bottles wherei S 7 CUI sed. 
The moisture of the air often dissolves 
out the alkali, causing the rainbow 
like colors (irideseenee) of some win 
dow panes 

Ie 1818 a G 


its 


nse 


‘rinan professor stumbled 


upen the discovery of soluble glass, 
whieh he made from silica with soda 
and potash combined. This is now ex 


tensively used for rendering woodwork 
incembustible, and marble and plaster 
seeure against atmospheric agents: 
a vehicle for mineral colors; in a kind 
of fresco painting to be exposed to the 
weather; in the manufacture of artifi 
cial stone; and in the composition of 
fire-proof cements for ete 
About thirty vears ago it was discov 


as 


stoves, 


cred that glass might be rendered ex 
ceedingly hard by dipping it in oil 
when at a certain degree of tempera 
ture. The particles, however, seem to 
be put in a state of high tension, and 
the whole muy suddenly fly into a 
theusand pieces 

To clean dark brown patches from 
brown boots mix one teaspoonful of 
lemon-jeice with one tea-spoonful of 
prepared liquid ammonia, and apply 


with an old toothbrush, When the dark 
places have disappeared, dry gradually 
and polish as usual, This will make the 
boots appear good new, and is 
preferable to washing them, that 
completely spoils the leather, 


Vienna's new aqueduct will cost $13, 
000,008 and will/supply about 1,300,000 
persons with water 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 
For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pai: 


Draggists Scli Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.0 
Murine Eve Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.01 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAI, 


MurineEyeRemedyCo.,Chicag« 


« 


Send for free sample to Dept. R.P. 
National Drug & Chemical Co., Toronto. 
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Every Woman 


'|August 80 thatis 


ant place in whieh to spend) 


about | 


Ov of the most awful crimes ever contemplated in 
Canada is that which is announced to take place at 
Sault Ste. Marie, in August, when Angelina Neapoli 
tano is to be hanged for killing her husband with an axe, The 
date of her execution Was graciously fixed for the middlqsot 
fi a trial thé hanging of the mother tiny 

hot itterfere with the birth of her baby in Jaly.. 4 
The women of Canada are petitioning the Minister of Jus 
tice for a commutation of the sentence, this being all that is 
ever for women to do. The men in their stupidity make 
blunders daily--horrible criminal blunders—then the women 
come forward/and do their little best to rectify. these 

blunders, q ‘2 bate Pye 


x 
we 


: 


Every Canadian woman is horror-struck ‘at *the awful 
erime these jurymen of Sault Ste. Marie have committed, not 
so much a er against the mother as a crime against the 
unborn baby. The probabilities are that it will be sent into 
the world either a rendy-made criminal or an idiot. For even 
though the petitioners should be successful in obtaining some 
change of sentence it will be too late to be of much benefit 
to the child, for the awful agony of mind endured by this 
poor woman, awaiting not only the dangers of child-birth, 
but the certainty of a disgraceful death should she live 
through her first trial, must have the worst possible effect 
on the nature of her child, 

The brute who was her husband, likely deserved murder 
every day of his life; he beat her till she was.im such a state 
she had to be taken to the hospital and he tried to force her 
to earn money for him by leading an immoral life; but as 
he was a man, and the jurymen also what passes as such, they 
decided that Angelina was guilty of murder mer because 
she had rid the world of a dangerous mouster. » Of course, 
murder is against the law, bit when the murderer is a man 
there are “a wae plenty of extenuating cireumstances con- 
sidered at his €rial; and every possible chance given him. Tf 
an abnormal state of mind incident to the increasing of the 
population in the wayrordained by Nature, be not an extenu 
ating circumstance, What in heaven’s name is? 


British law pretends to réquire that persons accused of 
crime shall be judged by their peers, and the dictionary says 


A jury of women would have known at once that no woman 
is ever quite normal, mentally, when in Angelina’s condition, 
and that some even are quite insane. But what would men 
of the type to be considered her ‘‘peers’’ know of nerves, 
| physieal misery and mental distress? In the very nature of 
things they could not appreciate her condition or feelings and 
consequently could in no way be looked upon as her peers. 
Poor Angelina, then, had not a fair trial and she is one more 
vietim of man’s monopoly of the vote. 

The uames of these Sault Ste. Marie jurymen should be 
inscribed On brass that they might go down through the 
ages as by-words and synonyms for stupidity and ignorance. 

This is certainly a man’s world and the kindest wish of 
all women for poor Angelina Neapolitano is that both she 
and her baby may die before August. 


oe -@ 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario is advocating a dis 
tinctive Canadian accent and in doing so he proves himself a 
good loyal Canadian. 

In the matter of accent the Canadian people have been 
going crazy lately; they prefer any conglomeration of sounds 
to the natural accent of the educated Canadian, and seem 
to imagine that anything that is different is correct, particu 
larly if it hails from England, although it may be the accent 
of the lowest class of people. 

Our people seem to be losing all their national pride, and 
we shall soon be a nation of imitators, 
or dukelet who visits us gets his follownig and imitators in 


speech, even though he may be unfamiliar with any language very stiff, flavoring. 


or accent but that of the hunting field or the music hall; and 
thes 


secking good English, you don’t go to England for it—that 
is, if you wish to find it,—but to Dublin or Boston. 

There a standard for 
places come the nearest to it of any one communit 
doubt, there are isolated individuals even in 
do speak with the correct accent, though there is no one ac 
cent common to all England, any more than there is the same 
in all parts of Canada. 


is 


ae eee 


When we are acquiring the English accent, so much 
desired at present among a certain which part of Eng 
land shall we take as our model? Shall it be the North, the 
land of the burr-r-r, where they still make use of the ‘‘r’’ 
or shall it be the South, where each word is a mouthful, they 
have what Lloyd Osborne calls the ‘‘clotted-cream’’ accent? 
In Canada, both at the public s®hools and the Universi 
ties, the ‘‘r’’ still in common use, and the ‘‘travelled’’ 
Canadian may be spotted at once by his (usually her) frantic 
attempt to swallow his ‘‘r’s’’ which usually sounds more like 
a gulp than human speech and moves the hearer to tears 
of laughter. These empty-headed imitators are so ignorant 
of every thing but fashion that they do not know that lati 
tude and longitude and climate all have their effect on the 
vocal organs and science has discovered that even the skull 


changes on this continent, and in one generation becomes 
very different from that of its European forbears, This 


being so, it is only natural to suppose that the voice would 
be affected too, and consequently the accent. But to be dif 
ferent is not necessarily to be worse, and things like accent 
and language being a natural growth are naturally peculiar 
to the country in which they grow and like the flora and 
fauna of the country are better suited to that country than 
any foreign importation would be. For use in Can la, the 
natural accent of a eultured Canadian is a good standard to 
follow and the English aceent is in England—when 
used by the Euglish 


good 


It is always a source of wonder to me why people who 
ltravel long distances should think it necessary to provide 
themselves with stacks of magazines and papers to oceupy 
them during the trip and prevent them learning something 
of the couytry through which they are passing. 

The stories they read were written by people who were 
observers and were not content to take their impressions 
and ideas second-hand, but kept their eyes open and their 
senses alert wherever they were. 

If absorbed by a printed book, the book of Nature, which 
is being turned leaf by leaf as the tain hurries on is quite 
jlost; but the observant, sympathetic traveller learns a great 
deal from even the narrow strip of country to be seen from 
the car windows. One may pick up quite a little natural 
history in this way. For instance, if ‘‘every bluff has its 
| puir of hawks?’ as I was told, every hawk has a spy who is 
also a most tyrannical policeman. No hawk seems ever to 
be free from the prying eyes of the king bird who follows 
him everywhere, an ever present avenger. 


The whole country is patrolled by these king bird con 
stables, and woe betide the hawk or crow who unguardedly 
spreads his wings and leaves his tender back exposed, for 
Nemesis is always on his track and darts down with vicious 
picks into the unprotected back of his tribal enemy, If Mr. 
Kingbird finds himself unequal to the job of managing the 
hawk single handed, he ealls Mrs, Kingbird to his aid and 
together they never fail to chase the foe to the borders of 
their domain, where he is passed along to the tender mercies 
of the patrolman of the next division, who is usually sitting 
on the top of some dead tree or fence post waiting for just 
such a victim, 

1 gov quite sorry for the poor hawks and crows who 
seemed never to get a chance to pick up a living, but were 
being constantly hustled from one bossy little kingbird to 
anOther. It was always very easy to tell when the pursuer 
was a mother kingbird who had been disturbed at her domes 
tie duties, just by the- vicious way she would project herself 
from nowhere, apparently, and relentlessly chase the mis 
guided marauder, Her husband often contented himself with 
merely escorting the enemy off the premises, but Mrs King- 
bird nevér considered her work done till she had tasted hawk, 

To take a trip west on the Grand Trunk Pacifie at this 
season is to see a thing of beauty and to have a joy forever. 


o's." @ 


The whole country is as lovely as anything van be, and 
being a haya Manitoban it was pleasant to see that Mani- 
toba was the loveliest of the three provinces. ‘There has been 
mere rain in Manitoba and in consequence it is the freshest, 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISL 


Every little lordling 


slavish imitators fondly imagine they have acquired 
the very latest thing in the way of good English; while every 
one with any pretensions to scholarship knows that when 


Anglish speech, and these two 
but, no 
England who 


AND, ALBURTA 


greenest\ and most fruitful jooking. The Qu’Apelle valley 
would in itself redeem any country from the charge of agli 
ness or monotony. 

Tam sure the Garden of Eden was located in the Qu’Ap 
pelle valley, for it looks as though there was nothing it might 

| not’ produge ‘ahd provide fot, from an elephant fo a bumble 
tds or from an onion to @ palm tree, — - 

When Adam was naming things he gave the Assiniboine 

| River this name because he couldn’t help it. He just simply 
; knew it must be Assiniboine, because it looked like Assini 
boine; and everywhere from its mouth to its source it looks 
the same; any one of its shaky curves can be recognized at 
oneey; everywhere its waters are the same color; its banks 
are everywhere covered by the same fipffy willows and 
makes always the same shaped curves. 

Having once seen the Assiniboine from Main Street 
bridge, you might be dropped from an air-ship anywhere 
along its course and immediately realize that you were still 
on the good old Assiniboine. 3 ‘ 


When skirting along the Qu’Appelle Valley: one morning, left «I° 


the waiter in 
to miss three 
and plain to be seen from the ¢ar window. Long after break 
fast he came into the Pullman to warn us that we were near 
ing the monuments, which we finally saw and asked 
waiter what they commemorated. We were told they 
ere 


Qu‘Appelle. . Even history and fame 
growth in the valley of the Qu’Appelle. 

Another fascinatingly interesting thing to be read from 
the car window is a bit of the edrly history of this western 
country. 

This history is written so deep and over such an immense 
Stretch of country that nothing but an earthquake can ever 
erase it. The plough will doubtless do its share, but the 


have a 


writing extends over hundreds of square miles where the} 


plough can ne¥er reach 


The whole country West from Winnipeg to the foothills 
is scarred and seamed with old buffalo trails and wallows, 
jin stch profusion as to fairly turn the heads of the de 


them in, in order to preserve them for-future generations. To 


console these ladies 


Park at Wainwright and see there the process of manufac 
ture of these wallows. There are nearly a thousand buffalo 
in the park now and each buffalo makes a wallow a day, so 
the supply is not likely to diminish. and as for the older and 
more precious ones scattered over the prairie there is always 
likely to be enough left for a record, even whenall the arable 
land is cultivated. 


The whole country is pitted with these wallows like a 
person marked by a bad attack of smallpox and the face of 
nature looks like a h jewel from which the stones have 
fallen and left the vacant depressions. The old tra are 
trampled’ deep and hard and seem to run from nowhere to 
everywhere, Last year a man told me he travelled continu 
ally from Winnipeg to the coast, but had never noticed these 
marks on the prairies till T pointed them out to him, He read 
the ten cent magazines and played poker, 


Philadelphia Ice Cream—A: 3 cups cream and J cup milk; 
scant ¢up of sugar; dash of salt. ld A, but do not boil; 
beat till cold, add flavoring to taste, freeze. This cream 
may be removed from freezer, put in moulds, packed in ice 
and salt, eovered, and allowed two to five hours to ripen 

White Parfait—This needs no stirring. A: 1 cup sugar 
and 1 eup water, cook till it spins a thread, add slowly to 
whites of 3 eggs beaten very stiff. B: 1 pint cream, whipped 

Beat A thoroughly until cold, add B, 
into moulds, pack in ice and salt from 


mix thoroughly, turn 
4 to 6 hours, 


r| 
#YS | ladies of the Canadian Club who at one time planned to fence | 
that a peer means an equal, one having the same qualities. | 
and lull their fears for the destruction of | 
these old landmarks, they should take a trip to the Butfslo} 


it | dded) “‘the masterpieces of Fielding, 


the|lined with green cloth (the color of the 
were | Imperial livery) and stocked with Na 
rs on the jspot where the Indians made their last stand] poleon’s favorite works, in small, handy 
against the Whites and that the mame of the place was] Volumes, 
marvellous | changed 


tion of every volume \ certain num 
ber of the books were periodically ex 
changed Thus Barbier received orders} 
to forward to Schoenbrunn Sacy s| 
Bible, the liad and the Aeneid, the 
works of Tacitus, Camoens, Tasso, anc 
Milton; Retz’ Memoires, Gibbon’s} 
**Deecline and Fall,’’ Delille’s poem of 
\'*La pitie, selection n Mn de] 
Sevigne’s Letters, and Gil Bla 
which Napoleon had admired from boy 
hood, On the other hand, sundry works] 


rate—-were translations. It will be no-} 
jticed that most of the books are clas 
sies, but it should be mentioned that | 
this permanent ‘‘reference Jibrary’’| 


‘NAPOLEON'S LIBRARY. 


MTR me meet reer 


More than one hundred y 

Napoleon 1)—then at the « — 

Schoenbrinn, near Vienna—wrote Mr. W. P. Purdom, writing frem St 
his librarian, Barbier, at Paris, eom-fAnne’s Bay P.O., says: ‘I used to be 
cerning the definite formation of a tratitroubled with relaxed throat, constant 
velling UWbrary for use.during  biafirritation and coughing. J inhaled Ca 
forei Campaigns. The jidéa— [Ptarrhozone as directed and have been 
haunted the Kmperor’s mind since the permanently cured. | can think of 


previous year. When leaving for his 
Spanish campaign he broached to Bar 
bier the proposition for a library of one 
thousand 12mo volumes, Historical me 
moirs were to form the bulk of the gol 
lection, .but religion, epic and 
poetry, the drama, ete., 
represented by fifty 
and fietion by one 
list was to include 
tess,’’ Roeseau’s ‘‘Confessions,’’ and 
‘*Nonvelle Heloise’’ (life-long favor 
ites with the Emperor); and Napoleon 


or sixty “volumes, 
hundred, The last 
Voltaire’s ‘*Con 


Richardson 
ally be ineluded,** 
In that 
lacking to 
scheme; but 
nee 


and Le Sage wold natur 
eventful 
earry 
ere 


for 


year leisure 
out 
the 


his 


wis 
systematic 
Kmperor again 
last great vie 


r A cou 
ple of stout yet portable mahogany 
eases were prepared, fitted with shelves | 


Fach time the Emperor 
his héndquarters these” eases 
were duly delivered and placed in the| 
apartment chosen the 


private study | 


on a table if possible; if notyoon the 
floor itself, They were arranged with 
military precision and a small eéata 


logue attached indieated the exaet posi 


with which the Emperor had decided to} 


dispense were to be returned to Bar-| 
bier—the ‘‘Memoir of La Rochefou 
cauld and the ‘‘Souvenirs’’ of Mme. de 
Caylus, Dupaty’s ‘‘ Letters on Italy, 
selections from Buffon, ete., etc 

The remarkably wide range of the 
Kmperor’s literary tastes is sufficiently 
exemplified by the list of titles. The 


foreign works—the English ones at any 


was supplemented by regular consign: | 


ments of new and current works from 
Paris. But Napoleon's literary appe 
tite was as insatiable as his politieal 
ambition. lle felt—he wrote from 
Schoenbrunn—‘‘the need of an histori 
eal travelling library’’ of some three 


thousand volumes; handy books of 400} 
to G00 pages, clearly printed in 
some Didot type’’ 


**hand 
on thin vellum paper, 
jin I8mo; duodeeimo, hitherto his favor 
ite form, would be too large for this 
collection. All Greek and Latin was to 
be rigorously omitted; the French trans 
lation only of such works was required 


| 
| 


other |tarrhy. and Chest 
were eath to beland $1,00 sives, 


e dining-car told us we should be eareful not |torious campfign—-he took temporary| Giving his farm for the I 
nonumMents on the opposite side“of the valley measures for literary provision 


nothing so good for the throat, nose and 
bronchial tube Catarrhozone. I re 
commend it to all my friends. Cure is 
quick and sure if Catarrhozone is used 
for Bronchitis, Trritablas Throat, Ca 
Trouble | 2, 56e 
vat all de@lerg. 


as 


Down through the centuries one by one 
turning the elod to the shower, ‘ 

Till giere’s never a land benestiy the® 
Sur but has blogsomed..bebid my- 
power : : SYA a 

Lslidkthrough the soddcn, i@emeidh with’ 
my grunting: bampbacked steers, 

I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in 
Rome's Imperial years; 
Was Teft in the half-drawn 
when Coriolanus came 


I furrow 


~ f 
« stir to 
save his nation’ s*fiamé. eo , 
the to the north TI went; 
white cliffs and a seaboard blue; 
And my path was, glad in the Eaglish 
grass as my stout red Devons d wie 
My path was glad ih Me Paglish grass, 
for hehind me ripfled.and eurjed, 
The corm that was Hifé'te the sailot men 
that sailed the ships of the world, 
later I went to the North again, 
A little more of the pyrpl« hills to joim 
to my kingdom browWn # Fe 
ont t the 
moorland, hut the : 
with ime 


pm’ 


Over seas 


And 


and daveby day drew (own *o 
And the whups wheeled t 
gulls stayed 


Where the Clydesdales drummed a 
marching song with their featheréd 
feet on the. lea a, ig 

Then the new. lands e#ited> me >Weat— 
ward; I found on the prairies wide 

A toil to my stoutest daring and foe to 
test my pride 

But | stooped my strength to the stiff 
black loan ad 1 found my labor 
sweet 

As T loosened the soil that was tram 
pled firm by a iNion boffaloes’ 
feet 

Then further way to the Northward 
out rd and outward still 

(But idle I erossed the Roekies, for 
there no plough may till!) 


Till | won to the plains unending, and 
there on the edge of the snow 


I ribbed them the fenceiess wheatfields 
2 and taught them to reap and sow. 
The sun of the Southland called me: I 


turned her the rich brown lines 


Where her Paramatta peach trees grow 
and her green Mildura: vimes; 

I drove her cattle before me, her dust, 
and her dying sheep, 

1 painted her rich plains goldem and 
taught her to sow and reap. 

From Egypt behind my oxen. with state 
ly step and slow 

[ have carried your weightiest burden, 
ye toilers that reap and sow! 

lam the ruler, the King, and I hold the 
world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the 
trinmph shall rest with me! 


THE KING’S PLATE 
Phe 


“+ . ¢ ‘ : ; souvent yresented to the oe er 
, MIDSUMMER AFTERNOON GOWNS ara | Barbier, hard pest a8 he was_to the lo¢ the Hetty s Pinte jwinner this year 
For midsummer there is never anything prettier than a|/vast schemes and exacting messages} jo gre of Mr. James! D: Bailey's ‘7 
white gown, and this year an endless variety is possible.{of his Imperial patron, seems to have Wiatiaie: Anh ies z ve Wet 8 pro 
The linings may be of another color or color is introduced |stood aghast at the magnitude of this English Lead pe Sones Bes a famous 
by combining two materials or by having a colored belt andj Vventure—the printing of # whole li-| conturs ite bent es | isi Ma heer 
band around the foot of the skirt. Marquisette is extremely brary for one man ‘s personal use. Hel ra Sate bes ye oth e Fi “a serving 
fashionable, and is an excellent material to choose, for, while protested that it would cost some 61% shia icldee Tue sito: st’ a the var 
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and cuffs. of his proposed retirement to the Unit A fine tile: : rit arranees See be 
White marquisette—and it is by no means essential to use|ed States, How this was changed to al_ dios ation, is makes eonversa 
an expensive quality—-makes very charming summer gowns.| captivity at St. Helena a. matter of But 1 é 
There are also effective gowns made in colored materials of | history dea try to be modest abeut it 
all kinds that are transparent enough to carry out the origin Whe datttel : " ; 
al idea, and often a colored gown is more useful than a white THE PLOUGH roads : ae eRtad in Germas rail 
one. A fascinating model that looks very expensive but P . bek hare res te orn an inhabitant, and 
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Across the bust is a band of satin. to the desert sand and the snow; | The Best Liver Pill. ~The action of 


AT THE CELESTIAL GATE 

The druggist approached the Lelestial gate.. St. Peter 
opened the portal for him and bade him enter and join the 
heavenly choi: 

‘* Not fast,’’ 
‘Before | go in there 


admonished the compounder of pills 
I want to ask a few questions. Have 


you any city directories in Paradise?’’ q 
‘*No,’’ replied St, Peter 
‘Any remedies for growing hair em bald heads and 


door knobs? 
‘*None.’’ 
‘* Any soda fountains#’’ 
‘*We don’t «now what they are.’’ 
‘*Do you sell stamps??? 
‘*We don’t use them here.’’ 
‘*And last, but not least, have you any telephenes?’’ 
‘*We have not.’’ 
“Then I'll go in, 
all right 


for | guess this is Heaven all right 


MEANT BUSINESS 

Here is a genuine letter received from a literary aspirant 
by a weekly periodical, It is a gem of purest ray serene: 

‘*Dear Sirs,—Won’t you please let me know why you 
kept my M.S. so long and now return it? Pleas 
‘don’t take me for a freak, but a honest young man who trys 
to fight the battles of life senseable. This I only 
mention as a part history of my life, If you accept pay me 
4 snug sum now and remainder year’s royalty. Then go to 
work and announce in the Patent Sheet and Associated 
Press papers that you paid me a thousand pounds for the 
M.S. This they will take up as a news item. 

‘*7] will keep all this strietly secret, and so can you. 
Have a short history of my life with a large pieture of-— 
Under my picture have the words, ‘The handsome young 
author who made himself famous and received one thousand 
pounds for a few strokes of his pen,’ 

‘*Hoping at least to hear from you again, | remain for 
business, Sincerely.’’ 


Old Sores, Lumps 
in Breast, Growth 
removed and hea 
ed by a simple 
Home Treatment 

No pain Describe the trouble, we will send 

cook and tesimonials free, 


THE CANADA CANCER INSTITUTE, Limited 
10 Churchill Ave., Toronto 


the liver is easily disarranged A sud 
den chill, undue exposure to the ele 
ments, over-indulgence in some favorite 
food, excess in drinking, are few 
the causes. But be the 
cause, Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills can 
be relied upon as the best corrective 
that can be taken, They are the leading 
liver pills,*and they have no superiors 


a of 


whatever may 


ache. 
NATIONAL DRU 


among such preparations. 


HEADACHE WAFERS 


are guaranteed te contain no morphine, opium or other 
25 cents « box at all 
G & CHEMICAL CO, OF c 


poisonous @rugs. Yet they stay the 


"ANADA, Lamrrep 57 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 
Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


